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TEMPLE GROVE 


ADIES’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 


This Seminary has just closed its first year. Up to this time it has been in a formative state, but 
now all the Departments have been organized, and an application made to the ‘‘ Regents,’’ fora Seminary 
Charter. All its appointments and appliances are on a liberal scale, the basis of the Charter being Eighty 
Thousand Dollars. 

The Principal upon disposing of the N. Granville Seminary, where he had labored for eight years, 
entered upon the work of establishing this Seminary, with the design of making it all that refined christian 
parents would require of any institution for giving their daughters a well-balanced Physical, Inteliectual, 
A:sthetical, Moral and Religious Education. 
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PHYSICAL. 


Saratoga, in the vacation months, is a generak resort for health, but during the rest of the year, it is left a quiet 
country village, with all its health-giving advantaces, and abundant open country for out-door exercise. ‘Iho Semi- 
nary buildings are of brick and of fine architecture. Tho Rooms are large, acry, and all heated with steam and 
lighted with gas. A Gymnasium is fitted up according to modern improvements, the Teacher being a graduate of the 
Boston Institute for Physical Training. 





INTELLECTUAL. 4 
A Regular Graduating Course of Study is laid out in Language and Literature, in History and the Natural 
Sciences, and in Mathematics and the Philosophies, The Course is designed to develop the powers systematicall y, 
and to teach the mind to think, as well as to store it with useful knowledge. 
AESTHETICAL. 
An Optional Course is provided in the Ornamental Branches, Music, Painting, Drawing, &c. Also familiar lectures 
upon the accepted usages of Social Life, are all turned to exercise Taste, so as to produce a truly refined character, 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


The Discipline is planned with a view to Moral Education. The aim is to temper all the Emotional Forces, and to 
bring them under self-control, so that ail the Powers may be directed to the production of good to the world. Reli- 
gious culture is the crowning work, hut its means are too sacred for a circular, 


EXPENSES. 
For Board and Tuition in the Regular Course, per year, $330. 
For the Optional Studies, additional charges are made, as follows: Music $75. 
Painting, $40. Various kinds of Drawing, each $20. Frenvh, $20. 
These expenses are very much lower than it would be possible to make them, with the large accommodations 


afforded, were it not for the fact that during the Summer Vacation, the buildings are made availabie by the agent fur 
Boarding purposes to the Christian and Literary Public. This actually serves all the purposes of a heavy endowment 


THE NEXT YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th. 


Descriptive Catalogue will be sent on request. 


Rev. CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., HENRY M. DOWD, 


. 


Principal. Agent. 


. 
Stratoga Springs, N, ¥., June 21st, 1869, 
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CARRIAGE-DRESS, WITH MANTILLA. COLLAR AND SLEEVi:. 
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DINNER-DRESS, WITH BLACK SILK PANNIER. COLLAR. 
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SILK AND ALPACA APRONS. SAILOR COSTUME FOR BOY. 
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To the Ladies of Allentown, Pa. 
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OUR PICNIC BY THE SEA. 


BY NELLIE AMES. 


ADAPTABILITY may be a desirable quality to 
possess. A man or woman, with this organ 
large, (we speak of it phrenologically,) can be 


summed up thus: from fair to brilliant conver- } 


sational powers, fond of a joke, interested and 
wide awake on all subjects of general interest; 
glowing with fervor about the last sermon, or 
last dance; delighted with the minister, and on 
the most friendly terms with the dancing-mas- 
ter; or, as St. Paul forcibly puts it, ‘« All things 
to all men.” 

Now te he able to do this heartily and whole- 
souledly is a proof of great adaptability. To be 
ready to descend, at a moment’s notice, from a 
lofty spiritual plain, from the realm of subli- 
mated ideas, and enter into an animated dis- 
cussion with some prosy, practical old fogy on 
State rights, or reconstruction; or sing ‘‘Cham- 
pigne Charlie” to a musical genius who can’t 
bear opera; this is the acme of adaptability, 
and with the majority of individuals these traits 
of character command the highest respect and 
almiration. The writer was once foolish enough 
to believe that such qualifications were only 
other words for unselfishness, a willingness to 


be interrupted, broken in upon, a desire to; 


mike one’s self agreeable at the expense, of 
comfort and inclination—but was compelled to 
change her opinion, doing so very reluctantly, 
however. To begin with from my earliest re- 
collections, the, person who embodied these 
various accomplishments was always the one 
to whom I was immediately attracted; people 
who were in the least reserved, who could not 
be wise or simple, sad or gay, talk theology, or 
sing a comic song, as the occasion demanded, 
were not companionable; not that J possessed, 
to an eminent degree, this rare versatile gift; 
but my admiration knew no bounds, particu- 
larly when I came in contact with a gentleman 
of this deseription. Such an one would I marry, 
or none at all; and although in no haste for the 
Vou. LVL.—7 





marriage-ring to encircle my left hand third 
finger, yet realizing that matrimony. was the 
goal to which all ambitious maidens should as- 
pire, and perfectly aware how much of odium 
and contempt attaches itself to the life of an 
old maid, I naturally fell into the not uncom- 
mon habit of scrutinizing the characters and 
physical attributes of men with a view to a 
probable change of name. I was not easily 
satisfied either. Not a few to whom I was in- 
troduced I immediately detested, and generally 
for this reason; they were too diffident, too un- 
demonstrative, seemed to be wrapped up in an 
impenetrable armor of reserve; and gentlemen 
of: this description I never took the least pains 
to be agreeable to, forgetting that the eagle, 
king of birds, makes his eyrie away from the 
untrodden paths of men; forgetful that the lily, 
purest and most beautiful of flowers, hides itself 
in: almost unapproachable spots; unmindful of 
the fact that the most. loveable and exquisite 
natures are those which shrink from the ob- 
trusive and vulgar, and which ordinary mag- 
netisms cannot attract. But who among us has 
not taken many a lesson from the same teacher? 
How many have wrecked their little barks 
agninst the Scylla of ignorant ardor, to be 
dashed againwith. still more force against 
the Charybdes of. bitter disappointment? To 
moralize in these days of advanced ideas and 
spiritualistic theories is, perhaps, a little stupid, 
as our most brilliant minds have about decided 
that mortals have as little to do with their own 
management, through life, as with their own 
births—but less exalted individuals may, per- 
chance, think differently; so, for the benefit of 
those who foolishly imagine they may be just 
partially responsible for the mistakes they com- 
mit in life, I willingly give them a leaf from my 
own personal history. The pleasantest gpisode 
of my life was meeting Ned Williams. However 
I might have been fascinated and dazzled with 
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the brilliancy and versatility of other men, yet 
all feeling was naught compared to the delight 
I felt at this new acquaintance. In him Ifeund 
united all the gra¢es I had so ardently sought; 
and which proved the fallacy of my young 
friends prophesies, when they declared my hero 
was only to be found in Utopia. He came, he 
saw, he conquered! Without any reserve I was 
won. 

The bappy, happy day when we first met was 
one long to be remembered for its beauty; for 
the sun rose without a cloud to veil his face, 
and cast such earnest, ardent glances on both 
hill and hollow as to dimple everything in na- 
ture with a smile; then the brook caught the 
infection, and told of love to all the nodding, 
blue-eyed gentians on its banks; and not con- 
tent with that, wild rover as he was, kissed and 
murmured words of tenderness to all the little 
snowy pebbles at its feet, which stopped its 
‘ourse to receive the sweet attention. | Then 


the daisies on the hillside, with their hearts of 
gold, which all night had drank intoxicating 
draughts of dew, were .reeling and nodding on 
the hillside in a most disgraceful plight. In 
vain the wind would try to lift them up, that 
the sun might not perceive how’ madly they 
had reveled all the night before; they would be 


foolish and obstreperous still, kissing and hug- 
ging in a way quite shocking to their little 
Quaker neighbor, the blonde-faced clover. But- 
ter-cups were there, in which the sunshine slept 
when. weary of bis tasks in painting fruit and 
flower. Even the priests and priestesses of the 
woodlands forgot, for a time, their vigor, and 
dropped their emerald hoods and cowls, as if 
they stood in the presence of ‘some living saint. 
Oh! how wildly intoxicating were the emotions 
which this glorious harmony wafted to my soul. 
In an ecstasy of delight I nodded the pleasure 
this introduction afforded me, and without a 
thought of danger quaffed deeply of the exhi- 
larating beverage. Dark eyes looked fondly 
into mine; a warm, shapely hand imprisoned 
the little fingers which had long wearily flut- 
tered for just such confinement. Merry, ‘romp- 
ing girls danced by, and made the woods echo 
with their rollicking noises. Ardent swains 
sighed their heart-jingle into appreciative ears; 
but we heard nothing, saw nothing but our- 
selves. Laugh all you who may at love at first 
sight; but the light which first dawns upon and 
feeds the dark, hungry soul, is the most exqui- 
sitely glazzling of all lights. It is sunlight, 
moonlight, starlight combined. It is the odor 
of rose, lily, and mignonette! it is the pure juice 





the music of the spheres! in short, heaven itself. 
But why dwell upon such delights? Is every 
heart- pleasure necessarily fleeting? Must a joy 
be born, and like the love a mether bears her 
darling, when the infant is laid in the longing 
arms, be chastened and subdued by eare, heart- 
ache, and keen disappointment? Is a love, like 
the beautiful things in nature, born to dic? 
Shall it always be that the tree which blossoms 
the fairest, bears the most luscious fruit, make 
itself keenly enjoyable, for a brief season Jose 
its glorious foliage, and without a shield from 
the wind, brave both storm and tempest? My 
experience says—yes. Nature and mind are 
analogous. Love is fiéeting: and the more 
ardent, the more evanescent. Ned Williams? 
Long ago I forgave him; for, after all, the man 
was no more culpable for loving and reloving, 
loving especially, and loving generally, than 
the butterfly is to blame for sipping the honey 
from shrub, daisy, and rose. God made him a 
butterfly—and who dares say that in exhaist- 
ing the dew from the lovely petals he does nt 
fulfill the mission he was sent to perform? Well, 
Ned and I were engaged: for a long time no 
cloud overspread the horizon of our love! My 
affection was strong, earnest, and unsuspicious. 
Did my betrothed leave me fora party, where 
he had promised ‘to enliven the company from 
his’ unequaled ‘fund of entertainment, I was 
certain that he only went to oblige the people, 
not because he desired to, or was happy away 
from me! Did he attend a young lady home 
from church, or spend an occasional evening 
without me, it was all right, because Ned did 
it, and Ned loved me, and was as true to his 
allegianee as was ever olden knight to the lady 
of his choice. I never dreamed of any other 
side to the picture. Oh! ye ‘blind, deceitful 
god! how I have watched ye from a &afe dis- 
tanee ever since. Summer was passing, and 
our picnics, for’the season, were nearly orcr, 
when a stranger came among us. Nellie Wayne, 
bless her sweet face! Why I did not suspect 
from the beginning that-my butterfly, Ned, must 
of a necessity be attracted to her, I cannot im- 
agine; and more than this, understanding so 
thoroughly my own woman’s nature and capa- 
city for loving, why I did not know that Nellie 
must fall desperately in’love with Ned? But 
the god kept me blind until the last. One more 
picnic was proposed, and in honor of Nellie. 
We were to go down ‘to the sea-shore, a few 
miles from our village, and there spend the day. 
I don’t know how it was that I came to wander 
away alone on that occasion; but Ned was sing- 


of the grape; the bright sparkle of champagne; {ing a comic arrangement of Casta Diva, and 
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someway I did not exactly like to hear Ned 
even twist this glorious melody into mirth-pro- 
voking renditions; so, thinking deeply, and ex- 
pecting my lover to join me every moment, I 
wandered alone by the side of the ocean, until 
I came to a little sheltered nook between high 
rocks, which looked so tempting, that I sat down 
torest. The breeze was blowing fresh and cool. 
The surf rolled in, breast high, breaking on the 
shining beach in front of me, with a noise 
almost like thunder. In the distance, the light- 
house, perched on its tall cliff, rose, lofty. and 
gray. The birds were drifting in shore, far 
overhead, screaming as if to announce a coming 
storm. Far and near, the wide beach, below 
the cliffs, was covered with members of our pic- 
nic, some gathering sea-weed, some reclining 
where the sand was dry, some walking. In my 
little nook I could see ail this, myself unob- 
served. 

Suddenly I recognized Ned’s deep sonorous 
tones; and soon after Nellie’s musical little 
jingle. Even then I was not surprised. They 
drew nearer, and stopped, just on the other side 
of the bit of rock which formed one of the walls 
of my sheltered nook. [ looked through a crack, 
between this huge boulder and the cliff behind 
it, and saw Ned and Nellie, the wind blowing the 
latter’s plume, and hair, and dress about, as she 
gazed out seaward. ‘The thick screen effectually 
concealed me, I kept very quiet, intending to 
jump out and surprise them, by-and-by. 

“But, Nellie!” I heard my darling say, in 
those same low, earnest tones, which had so 
often flooded my soul with their melody, “1 
love you.” 

“But, Ned,” came slowly from Nellie’s lips, 
as she still looked seaward, “you are engaged 
to Sophie Alliston!” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear girl; you never 
were more mistaken in your life. Sophie is a 
charming girl—I may say a very lovely girl— 


but then not a word of marriage has ever passed 


our lips.” 





That was true; strange I had never thought 
of it until now, 

“Can you love me, Nellie? Will you love me?” 

I heard no reply; but I saw that Nellie’s curly 
head reclined, for a moment, on Ned’s shoulder, 
as he drew her toward him. I rose noiselessly 
and walked away in the opposite direction, 
dizzy, weak, my eyes full of tears. But, half 
an hour later, when the truants returned, I was 
carelessly weaving a garland of leaves for my 
hat, and chatting gayly with a circle of friends. 

«Why, Sophie, where have you been all this 
time—Nellie and I have been hunting you all 
ovtr?” said Ned, without a cloud upon his hand- 
some face. 

‘Yes, dear??? was my quiet reply. Then I 
added, “But let me'whisper a little word in 
your ear, good Ned!” 

The dear fellow dropped playfully on one 
knee, and looked up at me, like a knight ot old 
romance regarding his ladye-love. __ 

“Ned,” I said, coolly, ‘‘I think we have both 
enjoyed this summer; and now that it is about 
over, this seems to me the appropriate time for 
you and I to forget the past, and seek elsewhere 
for the joy we have tried to persuade ourselves 
we had found in each other.” 

Ned looked just a little disconcerted: but it 
was only momentary. 

«But we can always be friends, Sophie?’ he 
asked, looking down at the hat I was trimming. 

«Always, Ned.” 

I gave him my hand to shake in token of 
friendship and good-will; and thus ended my 
first love-losson. Strange, too, as it may seem, 
I shall always preserve @ warm niche in my 
heart for Ned. Yet may @ kind Providence 
proteet me from ever again possessing a lover 
whose character is marked with the one most 
desirable of all traits, adaptability. 

Nellie is a happy wife, but she did not marry 
Ned Williams; and the last I heard of the latter 
was, that he Was making desperate love te a 
young New York widow. 
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ONE DEPARTED, 


BY FRANK MAURICE FIELDING, 


As few could mourn, I mourn for thee, 
Yet silently, as bitterly! 

In grief that speaks no word, 
That breathes no sigh, that sheds no tear, 
With any living witness near, 

Whose wail is never heard. 


Oh! best and loveliest one, couldst thou 
But gaze into my lone heart now, 
And read its hidden woe, 





Thine angel heart would be distressed ; 
Within thy grave thou couldst not rest 
While I was suffering so! 


Rest calmly, sweet one, knowing not 
The bitterness of my hard lot, 
Nor how I mourn for thee! 
But if thou e’er didst doubt my love, 
My secret tears of suffering prove, 
How dear thou wert to me! 














DEATH IN LIFE. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


“For love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruél as the grave.” 


Taz soft September sunlight fell with a, young daughter, not yet fourteen, but already 
mellow evening radiance upon the gray walls} renowned for her beauty, her intelligence, and 
and broad terraces of Hautlieu. The old chateau? her sparkling vivacity. Mademoiselle de Be- 
itself was sombre and frowning as a prison, but } ranger was placed in a convent, by the marquis, 
its parks and terraces were very lovely in the} for the completion of her education, and her 
fair light of evening. The brilliant flowers} mother, meanwhile, lived in the enjoyment of 
glowed in their marble vases, the fountains} every luxury tbe wealth and respectful affection 
tinkled musically in their wide basins, the; of the marquis could supply. To the young 
shadows of the great oaks lengthened and} Vivienne he was kind and gentle as a father; 
deepened on the emerald grass. to Madame de Beranger as thoughtful and de- 

It was the sweetest, idlest, dreamiest of} voted as a brother. So the child was very 
weather, and the great chateau seemed to have} happy when, after two years in the convent, 
fallen ‘asleep in its noontide of splendor,” and} she came to court with her gray-haired hus- 
to be slumbering still, so profound was the quiet § band—as happy as a bird set free; and the 
that reigned within and around it. stately gardens of the palace echoed with her 

But one living figure appeared amidst this; clear laughter and singing, and the sound of 
lovely scene. Up and down the terrace glided } her flying footsteps. 

a lady, passing through shadow and sunlight She set all decorum at defiance; she shocked 
with bowed head, and loosely, listlessly, clasped } the grave mistress of ceremonies into speech- 
hands. Her rich dress of pearl-gray silk, with } less despair; and the decorous court-bred beau- 
gay trimming of scarlet velvet, swept in a gor-} ties pursed up their rosy lips, and looked un- 
geous train over the grass. Rare, filmy lace} utterable scorn and wonder. But the gay 
covered her white neck.and arms, and the sun-} cavaliers raved about her sparkling hazel eyes, 





light that fell upon ber, lingered, quivering and} her bronze-brown waving hair, that almost | 


glowing, in the hearts of the blood-red rubies} swept the ground when in some wild, childish 
that bung in her ears, fastened the lace on her} race or game she had shaken it from its fasten- 
bosom, and encircled her slénder throat and} ing, and it fell glittering around her, about her 
rounded arms. These were the ‘‘Hautlieu} cheek, with its soft, peachy bloom, her little, 
rubies—priceless, peerless; drops of restless, } lovely figure, her tiny foot, and her wonderful 
undying flame, and their wearer was the young} white hand, Even the king smiled at her 
Marquise de Hautlieu. The “Child Marquise,” } wildest pranks, and gazed admiringly into the 
they had called her at court,.whither she had} beautiful, bewitching face, that, with such de- 
gone not six months before, just from her con-? murely smiling lips and dancing eyes, craved 
vent school, glowing with the roses of youth, } pardon for some breach of court-etiquette. 
health, and high spirits, radiantly a “There is nothing one could not forgive, 

; 

3 





young girl of sixteen, and the bride of a man; madame, to such loveliness as yours,” said the 
of sixty years. king, with a gracious inclination—and the little 

She was the only child of a gentleman who} marquise swept a laughing courtesy, and glanced 
had dissipated an immense fortune by a series} around with saucy triumph in her bright eyes. 
of wild extravagances, and had died, leaving} This wasin the old, old*time, when the French 
his widow and daughter in utter destitution. monarch was a grand, stately, wicked old man; 

Madame de Beranger, a gentle, timid woman, } when the Frerich court was brilliant as it was 
bowed down with grief and despair, saw no} corrupt, and when there was scarcely one 


refuge but the convent-walls for herself and } amongst the beautiful and witty ladies of the 
her child; and it was with untold emotions of} court whose fame was spotless and pure. But 
gratitude and joy that she listened to proposals } ‘the Child Marquise,” in spite of her gay co 
made to her by the Marquis de Hautlieu, a} quetry, and her scores of admirers, passed un- 
powerful and wealthy friend of her husband. , scathed through the ordeal of court life. She 


These proposals were for the hand of her‘ laughed, and flirted ber fan, and tossed her 
104 
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pretty head, as she listened to the flattery and ; with his cousin; and no one but himself dared ~ 


compliments of her admirers; but there was 
a point at which the young girl would grow 
suddenly cold and stern, when her eyes would 
flash angrily, and her-lip curl with scorn, as 
she uttered a few vividly indignant words, and 
swept away, leaving the man who had dared 
offend her, humbled and bewildered by her re- 
buke. 
husband, and press her rosy lips to his withered 
hand, and look up smilingly into his eyes, as a 
child looks into a father’s face. She sincerely 
loved the old man, and he loved and trusted 
her, until the gad day that Leon de Saint. Evre- 
monde came to court, with his rare, brilliant, 
deep-blue eyes, and his long, fair hair, his 
grace, and courtesy, and bravery. He was a 


cousin of the marquis, and, therefore, entitled: 


to pay greater attention to the young marquise 
than any other gentleman at court; but, to the 
surprise of every one, after the first few weeks 
of pleasant, friendly intercourse with his beau- 
tiful kinswoman, Saint Evremonde appeared 
carefully to shun her; and when they met 
unavoidably, a visible coldness and restraint 
marked their manners toward each other. The 
whole court wondered, for no one had ever 
before failed to admire the young Marquise de 
Hautlieu, and Saint Evremonde, though only a 
lieutenant in the King’s Guards, and totally 
without fortune, was eminently accomplished 
and fascinating; and many a lady of rank and 
fortune would gladly have bestowed her hand 
upon the noble young soldier. That these two 
clarmihg young persons should appear to select 
each for special avoidance and dislike, excited 
the surprise of all, and the suspicion of the old 
marquis. With the keen eye of jealousy he 
noted every action and word of Saint Evre- 
monde, every movement and glance of his wife. 
Why should Leon stand aloof with eyes bent on 
the ground, when other gentlemen crowded 
around Vivienne with smiling homage? He 
could talk and smile gay!y enough with every 
other lady in the court—why not with her? 
What was it that deepened the color in the 
cheeks of both, and made their hands tremble 
as they were forced to touch, for an instant, in 
some stately dance? Only a madly jealous man 
could have seen these things; but the marquis 
dil see, or imaginefl he saw them. That bis 
wife had been pure, and lovely, and loving as 
an angel hitherto; that Saint Evremonde was 
ike Bayard, a chevalier, “‘sans jeur, et sans re- 
proche,” formed no bar to his suspicions and his 
rage. 








to entertain a thought against the fair and 
spotless character of his wife. So much the 
deeper and subtler must his revenge be; and 
for his own sake, no one else must suspect the 
truth. 

Without a word of explanation, hp suddenly 
ordered his wife to make preparations for leaving 


Then she would fly to the side of her $ Paris, and taking up her residence at Hautlieu. 
3 


Vivienne was surprised and distressed by the 
command. She pouted a little, and entreated 
like a child for a short delay. Briefly and 
sternly the marquis refused to grant an hour’s 
respite. 

Surprised by his harsh tone, she looked up 
into his face, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘*Pardon me, monsieur; I could not mean to 
offend you, who are always so kind, so good,” 
she murmured, ‘I will cheerfully go with you 
anywhere.” 

And she bent down with the old sweet caress, 
taking his hand in both hers and pressing soft 
kisses uponit. But he shook off her light touch, 
and pushing ber fiercely and roughly from him, 
he left the room. 

Vivienne was utterly confounded by his. con- 
duct. For a moment she. stood bewildered; 
then she threw herself weeping on a couch, and 
was only roused by the sound of her mother’s 
voice, asking permission to enter the room, 
Vivienne’s first impulse was to spring up and 
run to sob out her grief upon her mother’s 
bosom; but then came the quick thought, «He 
is my husband. I have no right to speak of 
this, even to. my mother,”’ 

So, with a hasty hand she dropped the heavy 
curtains over the windows, wiped away her 
tears, and as she bade her mother enter, she 
quickly loosened her long hair, and showered 
it about her face, hiding completely her flushed, 
tear-stained cheeks. Madame de Beranger did 
not discover in the dim light anything unusual 
in her daughter's appearance; and she began 
immediately and eagerly to speak of the pleasure 
she anticipated in a quiet residence at Hautlieu 
with her child. She, too, had been requested 
by the marquis, but with great ceremony and 
deference, to prepare for the journey—and she 
hastened with delight to obey. 

There was no time for farewells. The marquis 
went alone to the palace, in the evening, and 
announced their intended departure. 

There were many regrets expressed. The 
king himself was graciously pleased to lament 
that the court was about to lose one of its 


True, nothing had occurred which he } brightest ornaments, and the courtiers mur- 


could possibly wrest into a cause of quarrel } mured their participation in his majesty’s 
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Only Leon was silent, and the} 


sentiments. 


marquis, fixing his piercing eyes upon him, } 
saw that his face was white as marble, and his } 


lips close-set and ashy pale. 

Still more profoundly convinced of the truth 
of his suspicions, the marquis returned to nis} 
fair, young wife, and at midnight they set forth 
on their journey, with flaring torches, and 
numerous out-riders. As the cumbrous coach 
rolled through the city-gates, a man, muffled in 
a cloak, started from the shadow of an arch, and 
stood. for a moment near. His face was in- 
visible, but something in his figure and carrifge } 
recalled Saint Evremonde’s to the mind of the} 
marquis. 
gazing from the window. Perhaps the red glare 
of the torches fell just then upon her face, but 
it seemed to her husband that a deep flush came 
hotly to her- cheeks for an instant—the next 
* moment she sunk back in the carriage with a 
sigh, and soon many miles lay between the 
travelers and the gates of Paris. 

The life at Hautlieu was pleasant, indeed, to 
Madame de Beranger. -She was fast becoming 
a feeble invalid, and once established in a large, 
sunny chamber in the chateau, she rarely left 


it, save fora slow walk upon the terrace with } 


the aid of her’ daughter’s arm. Vivienne de- 
voted herselfto her mother. She read, and sang, 
and talked to ker, or she sat quietly embroider- 
ing by her side, and listened with ready smiles 
to Madame de Beranger’s praises of her ex- 
emplary son-in-law, and her thankfulness that 
heaven had given so kind a protector, so noble 
a busband to the daughter whom’ she felt that 
she must soon leave. 

And Vivienne listened, and kept steady silence 
about the awful change which had befallen her 
husband. She would not disturb the‘ tranquil 
happiness of her mother’s life by the knowledge 
that her life had become one long torftre;' that 





who as heartily hated her. This person was 
Monsieur Duroc, the secretary of the marquis, 
at whose expense Vivienne had once indulged 
in some childish merriment, and who, in spite 
3 of her sincere apology, had always secretly 
hated, while openly flattering, the marquise. 
Now she was conscious that this man was set 
to watch her. Into whatever room or saloon 
of the chateau she might enter, save her own 
} private apartments, she was almost sure to see 
a figure stealing noiselessly as a shadow be- 
tween her and the sunlight, and the white face 
and black eyes of Duroc would gleam out as he 
bowed obsequiously, and glided to a seat ina 


Vivienne had’ been leaning forward, } distant corner of the room. 


When she walked in the grounds, Duroc 
glided as near her as etiquette would permit. 
Even now, on this sweet September evening, 
as she sauntered on the terrace beneath the 
windows of her own apartments, she was not 
sure that the evil eyes of Duroc were not fast- 
ened upon her from some secret, turret window, 
or other lurking-place. 

Ah! unhappy “Child Marquise!” Her cheek 
no longer glowed with bright roses; her eyes 
sparkled no more; her step had lost its airy 
buoyancy, her voice its joyous ring. Sad, pal- 
lid, yet lovely as a dream of heaven still, she 
walked with bowed head in the dying sun- 
light, and the “‘Hautlieu rubies” lay like drops 
of blood on her fair bosom. 

She was walking there, waiting till she should 
be summoned to meet her husband and a guest 
whom he had told her to prepare for. Guesis 
were not unfrequent at the chateau, and the 
marquis entertained them with great magnifi- 
cence, his lovely young wife. always presiding 
at the entertainment with quiet grace and dig- 
nity. No one guessed the deep sadness of her 
heart, and to none on earth would she reveal it. 

While she paused beside a vase of glowing 


day and night she felt herself ‘Wwatclicd with } geranivn, and mechanically gathered one of 


suspicion, and hated by her husband; that no 
words of kindness, nothing beyond the barest 
coldest courtesies of life were ever addressed <o 
her by the marquis; that the chateau ws a 
prison, beyond whose walls she was nei 'per- 
mitted to stir without an attendant, wom she 
knew was a paid spy; and that her tears, her 
prayers for an explanation, and ‘her entreaties 
for the pardon of her unknown offence, were 
met with cold, contemptuous sneers, or stern 
commands of silence. It was horrible, this 
consciousness of being forever watched. . She 
had discovered that when the marquis himself 





its vlossoms, her husband’s voice startled her. 


: Never had it sounded so harsh and cold. 


“Madame,” he said, “Monsieur de Saint 
Evremonde has arrived, and is waiting for you 
in the grand saloon. Will you go and receive 
him?” 

A faint color came into her cheek—a color 80 
faint that it might have bgen a reflection from 
the rosy sunset clouds, and into her eyes flashed 
a strange brightness, while the hand that she 
laid upon his ceremoniously proffered arm trem- 
bled with repressed emotion. The marquis said 
not a word, but led her into the grand saloon. 


was not with her, she was under the surveillance ; There, by a distant window, stood a gentleman, 
of a person whom she specially disliked, aid } who advanced to méet them, bowing low—a tall, 
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fair man, with cold, steel-gray eyes and glitter- 
ing white teeth. 

Vivienne turned. with a bewildered look to- 
ward her husband, who said in measured, dis- 
tinct tones, ‘‘Madame, this is my cousin, my 
nearest kinsman, Monsieur Philip, de Saint 
Evremonae, the elder brother of Monsieur Leon 
de Saint Evremonde, whom I believe you met 
in Paris.” 

Ah! she knew now who it was. Philip, the 
half-brother of the noble young Leon—Philip, 
who was the coldest, cruelest, most remorseless 
man in France. She shrunk back, shuddering, 
from his extended hand; but in.a moment re- 
covering herself, she advanced, laid her cold 
palm in his, and with a dignity that was almost 
hauteur, pronounced a few formal words of wel- 
come. 

“Madame, I fear, would rather have welcomed 
ny brother,” said Saint Evremonde, in: a soft, 
languid tone, gazing at her with his cruel eyes 
slightly closed, yet expressing an amount of 
half-insolent admiration, that Brought the quick 
Beranger blood hotly to her cheek, ‘Ah! Lam 
very unhappy in not having met my fair kins- 
woman before. May I.not hope my past neg- 
ligence will be effaced from memory by the 
devotion I shall manifest in future, madame?” 

Vivienne met that evil, half-sneering, half: 
admiring glance with the.cold, steady glitter of 
her scornful eyes, and she answered with in- 
creasing hauteur, 

“Monsieur may be assured that his negli- 
gence has not offended ms, and that he need 
make no atonement.” 

Philip bowed as if her haughtiness had been 
the blandest, warmest welcome, and said, in the 
same silky tones, ‘Such graciousness, madame, 
is beyond my desert. I may hope, then, in time 
to hold as high a place in your esteem as that 
occupied by my fortunate brother?” 

Vivienne’s rapid glance had flown, for one 
instant, from the fair, cruel, face before her to 
that of her husband, who stood silent and mo- 
tionless beside her, his keen, dark eyes fixed 
upon her, his thin lips wreathed with a cynical, 
malicious smile. 

Good heavens! Could he see and endure the 
insolent gaze with which Saint Evremonde’s 
cruel eyes were fastened on his \wife’s face? 
Could he hear the taunting accent'with which 
the young man spoke, the evident meaning with 
which he uttered his brother’s name? Ah! six 
months ago, how his eyes would have flashed, 
and bis sword sprung from its sheath, to punish 
such insolence! What did it mean? Was. he 
mad? Had he no sense of honor, or of pity 





left? That sneering smile, those mocking eyes, 
told the young wife that her husband was no 
longer her protector; nay, that he was her bitter 
enemy, and looked on with pleasure while her 
cheek burned, and her eyes flashed with in- 
sulted dignity. She was alone, with those two 
cruelly smiling faces bent toward hers, and 
Leon’s name throbbing in her heart. Leon, 
who was so noble, so pure! How dared that 
bad man even utter his name? 

A thousand tumultuous thoughts had rushed 
thus through the mind of the marquise in the 
fieeting moment, during which she had paused 
after Saint Evremonde’s question; but last, and 
strongest of all, came the conviction that she 
was to battle alone with these two men, who 
seemed, trying to’ look into her very heart, and 
‘to find the means by which the deadliest tor- 
ture could be inflicted upon her; and then a 
sudden resolve nerved her frame, and glittered 
in her eyes. 

Her beautiful face changed, and brightened, 
and softened. A smile parted her lips; her 
figure lost its air of haughty dignity; and with 
her old careless grace, she swept a laughing 
courtesy, and answered lightly, ‘«Monsieur does 
me too much honor. He may have'in my esteem 
any place that he can win.” 

Then, with the same airof ease and gayety, 
she, went on to ask him questions about the 
court:he had just left, and her numerous friends 
there, including his brother as one of these; and 
hearing with apparently merely a polite inte- 
rest that Leon had that week left Paris, having 
been appointed captain in a regiment going to 
the seat of war. 

She. listened, and asked careless. questions, 
and passed on to other-things. They need not 
know, she scareely' dared acknowledge to her- 
self, the deep igterest she felt in hearing any- 
thing. concerning the young soldier. ‘And 
yet,’ he reasoned, “I am surely not wrong in 
wishing all good for my husband's. kinsman— 
it is but Christian charity. It can be nothing 
else, for Leon disliked and shunned me—I know 
not.why. I did not think at first that he hated 
me.” 

She thought of .those sweet, happy days, the 
fairest. in her life, when Leon first came to 
Paris, and they strayed. together through the 
enchanted gardens'of the palace, she thinking, 
poor child! that she had found a friend and © 
brother in her young cousin, and learning to 
love and trust him with all her innocent heart. 
Then he had changed suddenly, and grown cold 
and distant; and there were no more walks in 
the gay gardens, no more quiet talks, and she 
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had not won him back, though she tried her 
sweetest arts; and since then life had seemed 
very dull and cold, ‘because she nad lost her 
friend.”’ 

She was thinking of this in a pause of her 
conversation with Philip—thinking very sadly, 
and she was glad that the little sigh that stirred 
her bosom was not heard, because the marquis 
was just then speaking to his guest, and sum- 
moning a servant to conduct Saint Evremonde 
to his apartment. 

A little silence followed the departure of Saint 
Evremonde, which was broken by the marquise, 
who had been gazing abstractedly from the win- 
dow, watching the last gleams of rosy light fade 
from the clouds, 

‘Monsieur,’ she asked, ‘will your cousin’s 
stay with us be along one?” 

“A very long one, probably, madame,” an- 
swered the marquis, coldly. ‘Are you not 
pleased to have him here?” 

“Of course, monsieur; it is my duty to be 
pleased with whatever pleases you,” was Vivi- 
enne’s quiet answer. 

“Your duty? Yes, madame; but you have 
been known to fail in your duty,” said the mar- 
quis, in a tone of suppressed anger. ‘*Do you 
think I am blind, Madame la Marquise?” he 


continued, in « lower, yet infinitely more ter- 


rible tone. ‘I know that you gave a cold and 
haughty greeting to my cousin; that you ex- 
pected to see another in his place; that you 
asked eager questions about that other, and be- 
came suddenly gracious and smiling that you 
might hide the interest. you feelin‘him. Yes, 
you dared speak of him in my presence—of him, 
And you, madame, can you deny 


” 


the traitor! 
that you love him, that 

‘‘Monsieur! You are speaking to your wife!”’ 
cried Vivienne, throwing off the hand he liad 
laid, with an almost savage grasp, upon her 
white arm. She confronted him with proud, 
steady eyes, that did not fall before his, and 
with a brow as calm as his was wrathful and 
stormy. 

‘You are a good actress, madame,” he said, 
with a sneer. “I am speaking to one who dared 


change of voice and expression. Her eyes filled 
with tears, and her white hands went out toward 
him with a tender, appealing gesture; and in 
the fading light he saw her sweet face turned 
toward him with a look of supplication and sor- 
rowful love. 

‘‘Monsieur—oh! believe me, I am innocent of 
all that you accuse me of. I have loved no one 
better than you; I have pretended nothing. Oh, 
my husband! love me again, I beseech you!” 

‘And be again deceived?” sneered the mar- 
quis. ‘No, madame. Leon Evremonde loved 
you, and loves you still. I am not duped now 
by your protestations, or your show of affection 
tome. Spare yourself all this trouble, and re- 
member that my revenge will come. You can- 
not escape me.” 

He was gone from the room, leaving her 
there, white and trembling, clinging to the 
stone frame of the window for support, and 
vainly trying to shut out from her mind the 
vision of that dark, threatening face, the sound 
of those low, terrible tones. ‘ You cannot escape 
ine!”” The words sounded on and on, and in her 
ears like a death-bell. 

How helpless, how wretched she was! What 
was the revenge he was preparing for her im- 
agined crime? Was there no help on earth or 
in heaven for the young girl trembling in the 
power of bad and unscrupalous men, and know- 
ing no way of escape? 

With flying steps she sought her mother’s 
room, and as she gazed upon the face of her 
parent, who lay sleeping gently in the soft 
light of a swinging lamp, she vainly tried to 
persuade herself that this was a refuge for her. 
Alas! she knew that if they were determined to 
destroy her, even here, in her mother's pre- 
} gence, they would plunge the knife in her flut- 

tering heart, and watch her life-blood ebbing 
’ away with cold and cruel eyes. 
$ For this was in the old, old times, when such 
} hideous crimes were committed, and went un- 
} punished, The dark, old chateau had already 
; witnessed many a deed as horrible as this—and 
’ there was no escape for her. 
Sitting there beside her mother, with the 








forget that she was my wife. I watched you, } lamp-light shining on her fair face and rich 
madame, you and your lover, when you little} dress, with the Hautlieu rubies glowing On her 
dreamed that I did so. I saw your heart won} bosom, her thoughts went back again to the 
from me by that fair-faced, treacherous boy; I} palace gardens, to Leon, and to those sweet 
‘was not deceived by your sudden pretended} days of the past—‘so sweet, so ead, the days 
coldness and avoidance of each other. Madame, } that are no more.” Through all her terror and 
you need never hope to deceive me, or to escape} despair there thrilled one thought which was 
my revenge.” strangely sweet, though meant to be the keenest 

‘“‘Monsieur--oh! my husband! You have} stab her cruel husband had inflicted. “Leon 
deceived yourself,” she cried, with a sudden! Evremonde loved you, and loves you still,” the 
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marquis had declared in his jealous madness. § 
In her childlike innocence she had failed to in- 
terpret aright the conduct of the young soldier, 
bat now she understood it; now she knew why } 
he had seemed to change; why his brilliant } 
eyes had ceased to meet hers with a smile; why 
his voice had no longer thrilled on her ear in 
low, eloquent tones. It was because he loved 
her, and honor bade him leave her. 

Leon had discovered the danger in which 
they stood, and bad nobly withdrawn himself } 
from her society that she might not see his love, 
and learn to love him in return. It was this 
secret love, then, that prompted him to conceal 
himself under the dark archway of the city 
gite, that he might bid her farewell on the 
night she left Paris. 

Ah! it was true she had never loved any one 
better than her husband, or thought she never 
hal; but she turned, with relief, from the 
thought of the stern and jealous marquis, who 
seemed to care for her love no longer, to the 
remembrance of her graceful, ardent, young 
kinsman, who was so gay, so gentle, so brave, 
aud who loved her still. In the ‘wonderful 


sweetness of this thought she had almost for- 
gotten the horror and danger that had seemed 
closing around her, when the voice of one of 





her attendants recalled her to the present. Her 
husband had sent for her. She started up, re- 
poaching herself for allowing her thoughts to 
dwell so long on one who should be nothing to 
her, and resolved to banish every remembrance 
of Leon from her heart. 

The marquis met her with his usual cold for- 
mality—Philip with the same insulting admi- 
ration; and the evening wore away tediously 
enough to the young marquise, who was forced } 
to counterfeit the ease and cheerfulness she 
could not feel, to hide her fears and suspicions 
from the watchful eyes of her husband and his 
guest. At last midnight approached, and the 
guest was rising to retire to his chamber, when 
the marquis suddenly proposed that Saint Evre- 
monde should go with him to see a famous pic- 
ture, which hung in the chapel adjoining the 
chateau. They set out, Duroc, the secretary, 
«ccompanying them, and carrying two tall, wax 
candles to light the way. 

“Madame, will you not go with us?” inquired 
the marquis of his wife, in a tone which was 
‘command, and Vivienne followed, trembling 
vith a strange, vague terror. Through the 
great entrance-hall they passed, through a wide, 
well-lit eorridor, then into narrow passages, 
which stretched away, black and chill, in the 
distance; past suites of unused and closed 








apartments—on, on, down the echoing pas- 
sages, where the sweep of Vivienne’s silk dress 
on the stone floor started her with its ghostly 
sound; where the flickering candles seemed to 
burn dimly, and the arched walls to be press- 
ing closer to her at every step. Then cameo 
narrow stairway, a heavy oaken door, which 
opened with grating hinges, and the chapel 
was reached. It was low-arched, and dark, 
and silent; and in the picture they had come 
to see, the uncertain, wavering light showed 
them only the white, agonized, yet triumph- 
ant face of a dying saint—a young and lovely 
woman tortured to death by a mocking, revil- 
ing, heathen mob. 

They turned away from the picture, and the 
marquis, beckoning them to follow, led the way 
to a door opposite the one they had entered. 

Vivienne hesitated, and ventured to observe, 
‘Monsieur, you forget, perhaps, that this door 
leads to the vaults of the chapel?” 

“TI forget nothing, madame. I desire you to 
follow me,” said his stern, pitiless tones; and 
Vivienne was forced to obey. With limbs that 
almost refused to bear her, she followed the 
three men into the dismal chamber the marquis 
had opened. It was a small, vaulted room, 
dimly lighted in the day by a single grated 
window, and communicating by a flight of stone 
steps with the vaults below the chapel, where 
lay the tranquil dust of all the proud men and 
women who had once lived and loved, and hated, 
and died, in the great Chateau de Hautlicu. 

Vivienne entered the gloomy cell, and the 
heavy door closed behind her. For 2 moment 
she leaned against the cold, damp wall, fnint 
with terror and apprehension; then the blood of 
the brave and gentle Berengers animated her 
with sudden courage, and she glanced fearlessly 
and calmly from one to another of the three 
men who stood beside her. 

The burning dark eyes of the marquis gleamed 
upon her from beneath their heavy eyebrows, 
as he stood haughtily erect with folded arms. 

Saint Evremonde leaned with careless grace 
against 2 column that supported the arches of 
the roof, his fair, insolent face and half-closed 
eyes turned toward her with an evil smile. 

Duroc had placed the lights within a niche in 


} the wall, and stood now bending a little toward 


her, as a beast of prey crouches before spring- 
ing on its victim. His eyes, too, dark and. 
baleful, were fixed upon her, and his right band 
seemed to her to be stealing to his bosom, as if 
sceking some deadly weapon. 

She felt that all was over, the hour of the 
marquis’ revenge had arrived. There was no 
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sign of pity or faltering in any one of the cruel 
faces before her, no gleam of human feeling in 
the eyes that fastened themselves upon her faee, 

She was beyond the aid of human help, her 
wildest shrieks could not penetrate the walls 
that shut out the chapel from the chateau, and 
her tears and prayers could avail nothing with 
these three unserupulous, cruel men. She must 
die if they willed it, but she would die as: be- 
came a Beranger. So she stood there, calm and 
still, her eyes shining with a steady glow, the 
lace on her besom, and the blood-red rubies that 
fastened it, scarcely stirred by her. breathing; 
one little hand pressed against her heart, as 
she counted its slow, strong throbs, and waited. 

“You are pale, madame. You are frightened, 
perhaps, by the gloom, of this place,” said the 
soft veice of Saint Evremondg, startling her as 
the hiss of a serpent would have done. 

‘‘No, monsieur, I am not so cowardly as to 
be frightened by shadows,” said Vivienne, 

“T am sorry you do not seem pleased with this 
room, madame,” suddenly observed the marquis. 
‘‘I have had it furnished for a special purpose, 
and trusted you would like its Could not a per- 
son, given to religious, meditation, spend many 
hours here with comfort and profit?” 

Vivienne glanced around the room, and saw 
that it, indeed, contained several articles of 
furniture which had at first escaped her notice, 
There was a low couch, covered with a pall, of 
black velvet, an oaken chair and table, and 
high up on the wall gleamed a silver crucifix, 
shining with a faint, mysierious radiance in 
the light of the flaming tapers. 

A terror worse than that of death seized upon 
the unhappy young marquise. It was evident, 
then, that they did not. intend to take her life 
by violence, but to leave her.a prisoner in this 
horrible place, to die a lingering, agonized 
death by starvation, or, perhaps, to exist for 
years, shut out from the light of the sun, and 
the sound of voices. 

Oh! it were better, more merciful, to plunge 





a dagger in her heart, and send her soul into 
the future; with one sobbing, quivering shriek 
from her dying lips. 

But her husband’s eyes were on her, and she 
must speak, in spite of those choking throbs of 
her heart, 

“Monsieur,” she said, gently, ‘a pure con- 
science, and a devout spirit, could make one 
happy, even here.” 

“lam glad you think so,” madamé,” said.the 
marquis, with a grim smile. *‘+C@ome, m&ssieurs, 
let,us return to the salon.” 

Duroc lifted the candles from the. niche, and 
the marquis opened again the heavy door, and 
motioned to Philip to pass through it; but, with 
a formal bow, Saint Evremonde signed to the 
marquise to precede him. 

Was she, then, to go back to life again? The 
reaction from despair to hope, however faint, 
alniost rendered her ineapable of motion; but, 
with an effort, she returned his courteous bow, 
and passed over the threshold, 

She could not believe in the reality of her 
escape from this shadow of death, She walked 
like one.in,a. dream, expecting yet.some horror 
to start out upon her from the shadowy arches 
of the chapel, or to meet her in the long, dreary 
passages leading to the salon. 

But they were passed in safety, and Vivienne 
was,at last permitted, worn out with terror and 
fatigue, to seek her own apartment, and pour 
out her thanks to that heaven which had pro- 
tected her in the midst of danger. And yet she 
felt it was only a respite, not an escape. There 
had been.a purpose, she well knew, in taking 
her to that vault. Suddenly she started from 
her knees. She had. divined the fell design 
of the marquis... Sooner or later she was to be 
incarcerated in this awful cell, and by a refine- 
ment of torture, she had been aequainted with 
her sentence in advance, so that its terrors 
might be before her, night and day, intensified 
by the uncertainty as to when the blow was to 
fall. (TO BR CONTINUED.) 
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Wrey, borne on memory’s airy wings, 
My thoughts go back to thee, 

I know that twilight to thee brings 
Thoughts of the past and me; 

It brings the words so fraught with pain 

To both—we may not meet again. 


And yet, though bitter is the thought, 


Perhaps ‘twas best to part, 
Ere cold distrust had banished love, 


Or time had chilled the heart; 
For now we only know we met 
To love, to part, but not. forget. 


When twilight’s sombre shadows creep 
Over life's declining day; 

When burst our souls their prison doors, 
And break their bands of clay, 

At last united may we soar 

Through worlds of light for evermore. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT, 


My name is Anthony Morris. I am an artist 


It was not that our friendship ended in a 


by profession, and a successful, one; . whether } quarrel, No, I was faithful to him to the last, 
thanks to my talent or my good luck, I leave} stood by him up to the final moment. 


to those amiable critics, my friends, to decide. 

I might be older, and the innocent and ribald 
jckes of a callow, younger brother lead me to 
believe that I might be younger; but I suppose 
when a man chooses to relate a few of his little 
experiences, he,is, not. bound to set down: his 
age, so I will not reveal my years exactly, but 
go on with my story. 

I have had my pitfalls, but I have escaped 
them, thanks to keeping my wits about me., I 
don’t pretend to dislike woman, nor. to set up 
fora hermit. I have met with a bereavement— 
I have lost a friend, and the species is becoming 
rarer every day. 

I have lost a friend—that’s his picture yonder, 
back of the big easel, with a broken pipe and 
the stem of a wineglass suspended over it by a 
_ black ribbon, as a sorrowful memento where 
he is concerned, and a dismal warning to, such 
lucky birds as still remain on the list of freemen. 

I have lost a friend, and I could-better have 
spared a better fellow. I never thought, bim 
perfect, and I never pretended to. I am proud 
to recollect that I did my duty by him, and 
never failed to point out his little errors, such 
as crooked temper, writing verses, and being 
weak in the head where the female tribe. were 
concerned; but, for all that, I. was fond of, him. 

He usually told the truth, except about him- 
self; and when he was not in his cross. mood, or 
his cranky mood, or his poetical fit, or possessed 
by his dumb devil, or scampering after a. petti- 
coat, he was -as reasonable an old dog, as one 
could wish to see; if he happened to be in the 
humor of using such common sense as had fallen 
to his share. 

But he is gone—I shall never see him again. 
It is a little sad to me to think I shall never 
meet that careless face any more; never hear 
that somewhat reckless and unmanageable 
tongue, which had a trick of, telling things that 
other people only think; never laugh in listen- 
ing to his laugh, which was sure to ring out on 
the most improper occasions—never any more; 
and, the worst of it is, that I cannot even say a 
requiescat in pace when I think of him and his 
mournful taking off. 





I did my 
duty; and I never shall have to reproach myself 
where he is concerned. 

Not the slightest. badge of outward mourning 
is permitted me, save those warning relics that 
hang over his picture yonder. Owing to the 
prejudices of an ignorant, superstitions world, 
my lips are sealed against emitting so much as 
a sigh in reviewing’ his fate, except in the 
society of the gradually narrowing band of 
select spirits that still frequents my snug old 
studio. 

I said never any more should I meet his care- 
less face, or hear his unchecked laugh—never. 
But, ah! in place of that, I know that some time 
in the future there will appear before mea care- 
lined countenance, a stiff, Puritanical. figure, 
like. a wooden image of virtue, innocent of the 
smell of pipes, guiltless of gorgeous scarfs and 
disreputable breakfast-coats,,and he will claim 
to be the friend I have lost, and.in|the eyes of 
the world I shall have to acknowledge him as 
such; but here, inthe retiracy of my sanctum, 
I shall refuse to accept this sententious animal, 
trying, to conceal a subdued air under an affec- 
tation, of seriousness and dogmatic assertion. 

You, know now. what has happened to him— 
he is married, married! It were idle, and would 
be too painful to speculate upon the depths of 
degradation to which he may sink, after having 
made the first: fatal, plunge into a gulf deeper 


} than that wherein. Curtius sank, and without 


the consciousness, of duty fulfilled, which sup- - 
ported the sallow old Roman. 

I may live to see him deprived of a lateh-key ; 
grown familiar as a man-milliner in the hooking 
up of dresses; accustomed to rushing about with 
footstools, nay, with that peculiar, one-sided ap- 
pearance I have so frequently observed in mar- 
ried men, and which I solemnly believe to be 
owing to the fact of their having to sleep on 
the hard edge.of the bedstead, instead of being 
permitted a rightful share of bolster and mat- 
tress. Worse even than that may lie beyond—I 
may go to make a duty visit, perfectly conscious 
that I shall be regarded in horror by his legal 
owner as a tempter and lost spirit come up out 
of the Pandemonium of his past life; and while 
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I am trying to make small-talk and propitiate ; 
his lawful jailer, I may see him trotting a red- 
faced atom on his knee, submitting to have his 
mustache pulled by two lean claws; yes, maybe 
four—there may be twins, for what any reason- 
able being can tell—for, as I said, after the 
opening degradation, one never knows how far 
down, into what depths of humiliation and de- 
spair lost humanity may descend. 

But here I pause, unable to pursue the subject 
further. Mine is a bachelor-pen, and blushes 
at the bare idea of thus reaching forward into 
futurity, and dragging out of its awful maw any } 
such spotted, shrieking, kicking, indistinguish- 
able, and appalling possibilities, as may become 
actualities in his case. 

It was an astonishment te me—I will admit 
that, all the more readily that it seldom happens 
that anybody can surprise me now-a-days; but 
Damon did, I am bound to confess. 

I knew his weakness—I knew how easily he ; 
was bamboozled and made, figuratively, to stand 
on his head by those descendants of mermaids 
and the syrens; but I never thought it would 
have come to this. 

After all the warnings he had had, too; after 
watching with me to see one hapless wretch 
after another allow himself to be deluded out 








$ 


of our band, with the fatal noose around his 


neck! Being always the harshest in his judg- 
ments, the most unsparing in his sarcasm, when 
at odd times they crept back to make us surrep- 
titious visits, bearing the marks of the halter so 
plainly about their necks, grown lean, and care- 
worn, and melancholy-voiced under their bond- 
age, or else trying to carry it off with a jaunty, 
insolent air of triumph, getting red-faced and 
lazy, and with no more poetry in them than 
would go to the choosing of a good dinner. 

How unmerciful Damon was; how he liked to 
make them trip if he possibly could; and what 
a horror and disgust he was to all the spouses 
of his former friends. 

The vile jokes he was accustomed to play! 
The time Jo Harmon sent him word to go to his 
tailor and dispatch a pair of pantaloons, and at 
the same time to fulfill several commissions for 
Mrs. Harmon; and Damon pretended to make a 
mistake, and directed the breeches to madam, 
and a corset to Jo, accounting for that last by } 
saying he mistook the word corsage, and coolly } 
adding in his note that he hoped the things 
fitted and suited the lady. 

There was no end to his evil jests and per- 
formances; and many is the time I have warned 
him that some horrible fate would befall him if 
he persevered in his shocking career—but I; 








never looked for anything so hopeless and irre. 
parable as this! I might have endured his run- 
ning off with another man’s wife and not been 
surprised; but to see him live to run off with his 
own—ob! shade of every old bachelor that ever 
frowned. upon matrimony, aid me to chant the 
harrowing tale. 

One of the last men we had seen go was Alf 
Chauncy—poor, handsome Alf; but-everything 
connected with his fauz pas (or don’t you use 
that word where men are concerned?) was s0 
romantic that it appealed to all the blank verse 
Damon and I had in us, and we bore it with 
tolerable patience. 

Alf fell in love with pretty Marian Lacy on 
board an ocean steamer, and the steamer caught 
fire, and he saved her life, and they and a party 
of the saved were out in 2 small boat for days, 
and got so short of biscuit that they began te 
cast hungry eyes at Marian, as looking the 
youngest and tenderest among them. But they 
were picked up in time, and Alf fell mad in 
love with her, and even Damon and I rather 
applauded it in his case, for there are excep- 
tions to all rules. 

But this was only the beginning of their ro- 
mance. They quarreled outrageously—I be- 
lieve most people wait until they are yoked for 
that—and at last Alf came moaning and tearing 
his curly hair into this very studio, and dida 
five act melodrama for Damon’s and my benefit; 
and we essayed to comfort him with apples, and 
stay him with flagons, but he was hard bit, and 
a most dismal old time we had of it with him. 

It had got to be summer, and we were just 
getting ready for a trip to Moosehead Lake, 
and we carried Alf off with us, though he said 
he preferred the bottom of the river, or the 
silent tomb, or some other eligible planting- 
place of that sort. But we held him fast and 
touk him withsus; and at the last moment, 
without knowing why, Damon would go to the 
Adirondac Woods instead, and I had to give in 
to his obstinacy, as usual. 

We were there for nearly two weeks, and Alf 
got so that, on ordinary occasions, he coul:l con- 
duct himself like a civilized being. Of course, 
he was liable to his attacks, but we got used to 
them, and never minded when he was moved to 
rout out of bed in the middle of the night te 
bay the moon, like a watch-dog, or indulge in 
other Bedlamitish proceedings, which are apt 
to -be somewhat confusing to lookers-on, how- 
ever soothing their effects may be upon the 
mind of the sufferer. 

But I am bound to say that we bore with his 
whims and vagaries with a patience that was 
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beyond all praise; and it somewhat astonished 
me in Damon, fur he was about as uncertain 
and gusty a young gentleman as you could meet 
in a day’s march, and not at all inclined to sub- 
mit unmurmuringly to anything that bored him, 
or interfered with his own pleasure. 

We met a party of Boston men, acquaintances 
of Alf, and we united forces. I said nothing, 
being a quiet man, but I was perfectly convinced 
that ill-luck of sotae sort would speedily over- 
take us. Mother Cary’s chickens are not more 
certain forerunners of evil to sailors than.my 
prophetic soul felt that those modern Athenians 
would be to us, 

Of course, the few words of expostulation that 
I attempted made Alf and Damon more deter- 
mined to have them. You know enough of 
human nature not to be surprised at that; so I 
smoked my pipe, and took refuge in silence, 
for fear Damon should go off into one of his 
“moods,” which would be rather more unen- 
durable than Alf’s love-sickness. 

And the catastrophe came. Alf and one of 
the Boston men were in a boat together, and 
Boston would carry his gun cocked, like a fool, 
though I shouted to him a dozen times from my 
boat that he would meet with an accident, for 
he kept shifting the gun about, and making 
feints of firing at ducks, but was never ready. 

“Let him alone,” said Damon, who happened, 
at the moment, to be savage about something; 
“he'll only kill himself, and that will be a 
blessing!” . Z 

“But he may shoot Alf,” I ventured to say. 

“T hope to the Lord he will,” growled Damon; 
“I’m disgusted with everything and everybody! 
Nothing goes right; we ought to have met them 
before this.” 

“Met whom?” 

“Oh! mind your business!” quoth Damon, 
and I did, and was silent. Then he was vexed 
at that, and muttered that if he was me he 
wouldn’t make a dumb beast of himself, and I 
thought I wouldn’t; so I hazarded a remark 
about Ruskin and the clouds, and Damon said 
irreverently, 

“The deuce take Ruskin! I don’t want any 
of his stilled trash at second-hand.” 

Altogether, the morning was an uncomfort- 
able one; and just as we reached the piace 
where the guides, who bad gone on in advance, 
had arranged we should stop for dinner, that 
Boston man got into a new frenzy about some 





ducks. He stumbled over an oar; bang went 

the gun, and down went Alf like a hit pigeon. 
There was dreadful confusion, of course. We ' 

got ashore and ran—the guides ran; the Boston } 
Vou. LVI —8 


mon, having done all the mischief he could, 
stood howling like a bull of Bashan, declaring 
that he had murdered his friend, and begging 
somebody to put an end to him, which 1 would 
have dont with the greatest pleasure in life, if I 
had had leisure to spare from Alf to attend to 
the blundering, ill-regulated animal. 

We thought at first the poor boy was dead, 
but he opened his eyes after a little, and we got 
his coat off, and discovered that he was wounded 
in the arm, but badly; and what with its being 
about an artery, and our not knowing how to 
manage the confounded thing, he nearly bled 
to death before we could row him out to the 
hotel near the lower Saranac Lake. 

The Boston man kept on making a whole 
menagerie of himself till Damon lost patience; 
and what between anxiety for Alf, and rage at 
the man, I never heard any poor fellow take 
ten minutes of such abuse as that child of the 
Hub from my excitable friend. 

“Talk about Cain,” howled Damon, when he 
got fairly under way, “why Cain was a gentle- 
man and a Christian compared to you! I swear 
by all that’s good, I'll have you- lynched the 
moment we reach Baker’s! I wonder we don’t 
drown you now! Shut up, you scarecrow! Can't 
you evén let the poor fellow you’ve murdered 
die in peace, you concentration of a whole troop 
of ravens, you?” 

The best of it was, he was so mad he had no 
idea how funny it sounded. I laughed, so did 
the guides, and poor Alf, too, until he started 
the bleeding worse than ever, and by the time 
we landed him at the hotel he was a very bad 
case, indeed. 

Luckily there was a young surgeon there with 
a party, and he found what I suppose he would 
not if he had staid at home, an opportunity to 
exercise his skill; and after the wound was 
dressed, he assured us there was no danger if 
fever could be kept down. 

Then, while Damon and I were alone in the 
parlor discussing the matter, the door opened, 
and we became a scene in a theatre at once, for 
who should rush in but pretty Marian Lacy, 
calling out, 

“Ts he dead? Is he dead?” 

I was so overwhelmed with astonishment tat 
I did the attitudinizing; but Damon, who could 
have talked if he had been dead a week, soothed 
her, and performed hero’s friend for her benefit 
in fine style. I can’t make a pretty story outs 
of it to please you; but the plain facts were 
that Marian had come up to the Woods with 
some friends, and Damon knew it, and that 
was why he whewed us off there, meaning to 
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effect a meeting and reconciliation between the 
lovers 

Of course, you know what happened, being 
familiar with romances and love matters, Pretty 
Marian and her old-maid aunt (who looked like 
an umbrella with a frizzed wig set on it, and 
always moved with a creak, as if her machinery 
was out of order) stationed themselves by Alf's 
bed and watched over him as only women can. 
I am always willing to speak a good word for 
the sex whenever I can do it conscientiously— 
heaven knows they need it sorely enough! 

The fever did set in, and Alf had a terrible 
bout, and death made a fierce old struggle for 
his prey; but the surgeon, and the nursing, and 
Alf’s constitution, were too much for him, and 
they beat him off at last. 

Finally, the day came when handsome Alf 
woke up out of his delirium as pale as a ghost 
and weak as a baby, and the first sight that met 
his eyes was Marian’s dear face bending over 
him, and Marian’s sweet voice assuring him 
that it was not a dream. 

So everybody was glad, and Damon relented 
enough to let me write to Cain, as he had christ- 
ened the Boston unfortunate, and put him out 
of his misery; for the poor fellow had been 
forced to go back to Boston, (what a fate!) and 
was daily sending us imploring and penitent 
letters to inquire about the wounded man—his 
‘victim, as Damon insisted on calling Alf. 

Alf got so he could be dressed and sit up in 
‘the sun; and one day Damon beckoned me mys- 
teriously, and I crept toward the veranda, and 
I saw a very pretty picture. Alf sitting back 
in his easy-chair, and Marian half on her knees 
by his side, and his arms were ahout her, and 
they were looking in each other’s faces— 
heigho! 

“What a pair of fools!” whispered Damon; 
but I knew he was pleased for all that. 

I was so softened by what had happened, that 
‘when we got back to town, and Alf sent us word 
in a few weeks to be ready for his wedding, I 
forgave him and her, and was quite satisfied 
about them; but though that wretched Damon 
had done his best to bring them together again, 
he was terribly severe on, both, ,When I at- 
tempted to say that for once I approved of what 
was going on, and that I really believed the 
pair would be happy, Damon flew out at me in 
the most violent way, and abused me worse than 
he had ever done in his whole life, which is 
saying a good deal, for he was yery unreserved 
in the expression of his sentiments even on 
ordinary occasions, 

«Pleased!’”’ quoth he, knocking the ashes out 


of his pipe fiercely, ‘A good thing! you great 
maundering ass! I know howit will end, I’ve 
seen one good fellow after another go over the 
bay; here’s Alf—it’ll be you next! You'll let 
some woman make a blind bat of you; and first 
you know, you'll be tied, hand and foot, 
scratched, fondled, teazed, deceived, made to 
quarrel with your relatives, to hate your mother, 
to stop smoking, to be humdrum, bewitched, 
; bekissed, befooled, bedeviled—married! Ugh! 
Shut up, you great cormorant, you!” 
I declare, he fairly alarmed me, and I could 
; not speak to a woman for a month after. From 


> the date of Alf’s marriage, Damon went on worse 
} than ever about marriage, and was set down as 
; @ more hopeless case than before, by everybody 


that knew him. His heretical opinions abso- 
lutely were too much for me sometimes, and the 
mothers of families regarded him as a species 
of ogre, who would probably devour the youngest 
and tenderest of their offspring, without remorse, 
if only he found an. opportunity. 

Well, I am coming to the finale. Damon had 
been out of town; he was gone a good while, 
and though he wrote to me occasionally, his 
letters. were so vague and unsatisfactory, that I 
felt confident he was deep in some sort of mis- 
chief, though what the mature of it might be I 
never dreamed. 

He came back in the autumn, and, would you 
believe it? I discovered a change in him,, so 
marked, that, for the life of me, I could not tell 
what was up. I scarcely ever saw him, yet, 
when we met, he was as friendly as ever; so I 
could not think that he was angry. He had 
always vague excuses, which threw no light on 
the matter, to offer for his inability to visit the 
studio. As for the old-time bachelor-parties, 
he stoutly refused to go to any of them, and one 
day had the impudence to take me to task for 
an abandoned Bohemian, whieh came with 
very poor grace from him, though he was s0 
brazen about it that he quite took my breath 
away; and it was not until he was gone that I 
remembered how I might have turned the tables 
on him by recalling a little of his own past, if 
I had only kept my wits about me during his 
tirade. 

Time went on; vague whispers reached me, 
grew, spread, took shape and form. I heard of 
Damon at all sorts of proper places, and never 
alone; and, most suspicious sign of all, it was 
invariably the same female that hung on his 
; arm. 

3 I looked about, the old stydio, and felt dis- 
Sconsolate. I remembered Dick, and Jo, and 
) Alf, and the troop of jolly, good fellows who 
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. had gone, one after another, into the mysterious § 
realm of matrimony—that dark bourne from 
whence no bachelor returns, and I wondered 
if I was to sit by and seé another, the most 
outrageous and fickle of the whole set, follow 
in the wake of those unfortunates. 

I said nothing; I waited, I kept to my work 
and my pipe—time enough to speak when my 
forebodings became a reality. They did that a 
few weeks ago. I wassitting at my easel yonder, 
one morning, thinking no evil of anybody, 
wishing no harm even to the most savage critic 
of my new picture, not conscious that I ei 
been particularly wicked, so as to need any 
great shock or discipline, in fact, at peace with ; 
the world in general, and rather easier in my 
uind in regard to Damon, from some little hints 
that had reached me. 

Ting, ting, went my door-bell. Then the door } 
opened before I could rise, and in rushed Damon, ; 
with as much fracas as if he had been the} 
noisiest ward in a mad-house. 

He shook hands with me six times, asked the } 
sane question over and over, began sentences } 
aud did not finish, upset my paint-box, trod on } 
the dog, broke a pipe, and finally burst out} 
with, 

“Old fellow, I want you to do me a favor. : 
Of course, I tell you, because you are such an} 





old friend; but it’s all being done in a great 


hurry, so you'll not be vexed at my silence. } 
She’s the dearest. creature, and I am the hap- 


” 


piest old dog 

I didn’t hear any more, though I was con-} 
scious that his voice rambled on, at high-pres- } 
sure rate, while my brain whirled, and I felt 
as dazed as if somebody had hit me a peck‘on 
the back of the head with a sharp stone. 

“What is it? What do you mean?” I asked, 
feebly. 

“Ain’t I telling you!” he cried, shaking me, 
and laughing like a maniac, as he was, of course. 
“Wake up, you old bat! 
going to be married!” 

* Married!” I repeated. 

“You couldn't be stupider if you’d been 


Don’t you hear? I’m 


omnibus, and was gone, that I remembered he 
had not even told me what clergyman to seek. 

I meditated as well as I could in my confusion, 
and finally remembered he was an Episcopalian, 
at least I had heard him say his family had 
always been Episcopalians, so I determined to 
seek a clergyman of that persuasion. 

It was beginning to rain. I had no umbrella. 
The mud was deep; find a carriage I could not— 
so away I trudged. The first parson I caught 
had a funeral on hand at the hour I needed him; 
the second had his own wedding to attend; the 
third was laid up with the gout; the fourth 
affected to think the whole thing a sell on my 
part, and said disparaging things of my per- 
sonal appearance, and declined to talk with me. 

I pinned one at last; he seemed a very good 
sort of chap, though we made a blunder at 
starting. He got the idea, somehow, that I had 
come about the burial of a relation, and com- 
menced condoling with me; and I, thinking he 
had sensible ideas in regard to matrimony, did 
not discover what he was driving at for some 
time; but after that, we settled matters very 
amicably. 

Well, I found Damon again in his room, up 
to his eyes in packages and letters, (by-the- 
way he was burning a rare lot,) trades-people 
and bills. 

“It’s all right,” said I; ‘‘at ten o’clock on the 
fatal morning he’ll be ready for you.” 

“Ten o'clock!” shouted he. “Tony, you 
always were a fool, and I knew it; but I did 
think you would try to make what wits you have 
of some service to a friend at a time like this— 
it’s very little you can do.” 

.I looked at. my muddy boots, thought of my 
tired legs, of my ill-luck, my journies, the 
abuse I had suffered from the 
parson, the testiness of the gouty one, the con- 
fusion of the about-to-be-married one, the mis- 
take in regard to my errand of the one I had 
secured, but I only said, mildly, 

‘*What have I done wrong now?” 

“Everything!” howled Damon. ‘Unless I 
do everything myself, it’s all wrong. I told 
you eight o’clock—we have to catch a train.” 


unbelieving 


; 
buried,” quoth he. “Now get your wits back, 
you dear old musty bachelor, for I’m in an} Yes, I positively set off through the mud and 
awful hurry, and there's lots of things you} the coming dark to find my parson again! He 
must do for me. Married day after to-morrow. } was not at home; the only time I could be cer- 
Oceans to do! On my way down town! Want} tain of catching him, his landlady said, would 
you to find a parson, and all that! Hurry up!” § be at his breakfast, at eight o’clock, and he 

Upon my word, that was all I got out of him, } lived.good two miles away from my domicil. 
though he-talked enough, heaven knows. He} I dared not trust to leaving a note—I had 
pushed me into my hat, dragged me down stairs, } promised Damon to see him in person. Sympa- 
bade me hasten, and, above all, not to blunder; ‘ thizing soul! if there be such left. on this aban- 
and it was not until he had jumped into an} doned old footstool, I was so afraid of over- 
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sleeping myself that I slumbered sitting up in ; is that the purgatory I endured that day ought 


my big chair, got the nightmare, and bumped $ to have atoned for them; and the most proyok. « 


my head against the table. ing thing was, that, whether he reviled me or 

But I was up and out in time, and found the ; pitied me, or talked about our old friendship, 
parson, and got it straight at last, and he tried; it was so evident that he was ridiculously, 
to console me for all my trouble by saying, idiotically happy, that he was no more sensible 


“It might be worse; you might be going to 
be married yourself.” 

‘“‘God forbid!” said I, fervently; then remem- 
bered that he was a clergyman, and apologized. 


of the horror of bis position than a blind man 
would be of a precipice. 

Friend, the morrow came, I was up at early 
dawn—at the’church precisely at eight. Would 


But he laughed heartily, and said, you believe it! only that one can believe any- 

‘It was so evidently heartfelt that I really ; thing of a man capable of falsifying all his old 
think it was not irreverent.” sentiments as Damon had done! Late the even- 

What an awful day I had of it! Damon sent 3 ing before it had been decided to have the cere- 
for me, and I had to go. First, he reviled me; mony nearly half an hour earlier, so that as I 
for my bruised forehead, and vowed that I had ; entered the chapel the clergyman was just con- 
been on a spree, and that it really was enough 3 cluding the performance; and the little group 
to ruin a man’s character to present a friend 3 of relatives, who had felt it their duty to get up 
with such a mark on his face as there was on 3 and be present, glared at me as if I ought to be 
mine. Then he read me a brief but dreadful } ashamed of myself—and I really felt conscience- 
lecture on the enormity of my conduct generally, ; stricken, though for what I could not have 








and figuratively spat upon me (as the foulest 
reproach) the name ‘‘fusty, musty, crusty old 
bachelor.” 


There was a world of things to do—he always ; single span. 


told. 

That is all! The last of them is gone—the 
band of old bachelors is definitely wasted to a 
There hang the pipe and glass; 


was the worst fellow for leaving matters to the ; here I sit and recall the by-gone days, and see 


latest moment—and when he was not reviling 
me, he was praising his intended, or telling me 


the ghosts of good fellows sitting about, and 
Jar them laugh and talk, and the past grows 


what a happy dog he was, or pitying me for ; 80 real that it is only with an effort I rouse my- 
: self to the mournful truth that they are all gone~ 

I may have been guilty of my little errors in ; lost! Damon latest! Sold, betrayed, buried—no, 
my life, but whatever they have been, certain it * I mean married! 


being a disconsolate old crow. 





WITHERED FLOWERS. 


BY MES. EMMA DIX. 


Wao placed ye here, bfight memory flowers? 
Sweet emblems of fair Summer hours, 
Within. this Sacred Book? 
Had ye a mission to fulfill, 
To call again with magic skill, 
Some fond or gentle look? 
Perhaps ye decked a motber’s pride, 
When time on rapid wing did glide, 
Crowning her life with joy; 
Sweet token of some happier morn, 
That blushed above its tiny form, 
Que day withoutalloy. 


Mayhap a bride, with modest grace, 
Had twined ye ’mid the fleecy lace 
Shading her maiden brow; 
What hopes ye brought, sweet memory flowers, 
Of other days and fonder hours, 
Fair records of a vow.” 
Maychance bedecked some dear loved one, 


Fit emblem of the life just done, 
As fair, and bright, and blest; 





Soothing the pathway to the tomb, 
A gentle flower in early bloom, 
Seeking its joyous rest. 


Fair, smiling flowers, once bright and gay, 
Withered hopes of a happier day, 

Speak, and tell me all: 
My childhood seemed as bright and fair, 
Its faded dreams can well prepare 

The soul to obey its call. 


Tl place ye back; ye long have laln, 
Some joy or care, some grief or pain, 
That long hath slept unthought ; 
Mayhap the one who placed ye here, 
Is floating in another sphere, 

By God and angels taught. 


Sleep on, sweet flowers, the tears will start, 

When memories crowd within my heart, 
An orphan’s sad and Jone; 

The best beloved, each kindred tie, 

Like your bright joys, must fade and die— 
Our brightest days have flown. 
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THE STORY OF A BLUE VEIL. 


BY HELEN MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “PERFIDIOUS PLANCHETTE,” ETC. 


Oxce upon a time—to commence my story in 3 pering off in a perfect ecstasy of play. A few 
the good old way, and what other way could } moments more and there would have been no- 
be half so pleasant?—once upon a time, then, 3 thing left of my poor veil. I tried coaxing, but 
I was seated, book in hand, on the Cliffs at $ with no effect; so, at last, I started off in full 
Newport, enjoying the damp, exhilarating air, Bs The little fellow flew ahead of me, the 
watching the graceful ships, some gleaming; veil streaming behind him. Every now and 
white, others gray and shadowy, gliding calmly then he would stop, panting, drop his prize, 
through the blue sea, trying to count the little } and watch me till I was within a few feet of 
dots of sailboats that looked like flocks of sea- ; him, then seize it again, and on we would go. 
gulls, and listening to the surf as it broke with; Before I knew it I found myself on the well- 
a soft splash against the rocks, or ran swiftly, ; : kept lawn at the back of a pretty cottage. 
curling and frothing, over the sands. I was: ’ There lay my veil on the steps, and the little 
alone, and rejoicing in my mimic isolation ; thief was already lying down in the sun, with 
within sight of home. There was no one near ; his eyes drowsily half-shut, looking as innocent 
to whom I must make myself agreeable, or be- and unconscious as if he had not given me such 
have prettily. I could clamber down the rocks, : a tiresome race. 
if I chose, take off my shoes and stockings and $ The cottage was the very picture of comfort; 
dabble my bare feet in the wateF®; or I could 38 wide veranda ran entirely around it, and the 
read my novel, and gaze out at sea and indulge $ ; ; long, open, lace-shaped windows gave glimpses 
in pleasant, dreamy fancies. In short, I could } : of charming rooms. The veranda was scattered 
do as I liked, and I was happy. S with books and papers, and a large reclining- 

It was a great thing to escape from the gay } chair of bamboo stood temptingly placed at the 
party of which I was a most appreciative mem- 3 corner of the house where the view of the sea 
ber. They were all busily engaged in the race : was the best. At the other end a hammock was 
of fashion—receptions, balls, and drives on the 3 hung; and though I had at first thought there 
Avenue; flirtations, hops at the Ocean House, 3 was no one within sight, as soon as I looked at 
and an occasional tea-party to the Glen. Some-;the hammock I found I was mistaken. A pair 
times I ran away from it all, and declared my ; of legs, clad in very immaculate white duck 
determination to have a day to myself. So, ’ trousers, hung over the edge; and a wide, straw 
despite the formidable list of unpaid visits my } hat, with a black ribbon around it, was placed 
aunt held before me, or the entreaties of my ; ‘in such a position that I knew it must cover the 
cousin Redwood (a very nice boy!) to go with § : face of the same person to whom the legs apper- 
him to @ croquet-party, I put on my hat, and } * tained. 
with ‘*The Initials” in my hand, walked quickly § ¢ Iwas in doubt as to whether that individual 
over the lawn to the Cliffs. ; was asleep, or only lazy, and, therefore, hesi- 

I hunted out a favorite nook of mine in the ‘tated somewhat before I ventured to approach 
rocks, and there I sat down and plunged into 3 near enough to recapture my veil. At last I 
my book. What with my interest in the quar- : crept forward a pas de loup, but scarcely had © 
rels of Hildegarde and Hamilton, and in the en- : reached the steps, when the legs, after a pre- 
joyment and self-congratulations before alluded : monitory flourish in the air, came down with a 
to, several hours passed quickly away. ‘stamp, and a tall, fair, broad-shouldered man 

I was just becoming disagreeably conscious ; stood before me. It was too late to retreat, and 
of the fact that it was near time for luncheon, I commenced some hurried apology for my in- 
and I should be favored with a gentle scolding ; trusion. 
from my aunt if I was late, when I was startled} ‘Allow me,” he said, picking up my veil. 
by the shrill barking of a dog close to me. 13s ‘sThat mischievous little dog has been giving 
turned hastily, and caught a little “black-and- ion some trouble, I see. Naughty Pug!” . 
tan” in the act of running off with my blue veil! } Pug half-opened his eyes, and responded by 
Hie was ‘‘worrying” it as he ran, dashing at it, Sa feeble thumping of his tail on the steps. He 
giving it a shake and toss, bounding on a few 3 showed no contrition. 
steps, then rushing back, seizing it and scam-; “What a tramp he must have led zoe con- 
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tinued the gentleman, looking at my face, which, >for adieu. The wide, straw hat was flourished 


I dare say, was red enough after my run. 

«Oh! not so very far,” I answered, politely, 
and holding out my hand for my veil. 

“JT am afraid there is not much left of this § 
frail, little thing,” he said, without giving it to 
me. ‘Pug’s teeth are very sharp.” 

“It was really not worth the trouble of chas- 
ing him for it; ‘‘but I thought every moment I 
should catch him.” 

“Pug runs fast. Little nuisance!” 

“TI won’t trouble you any longer.” And again 
I held out’ my hand for the veil; and again he 
showed no disposition to give it to me. 

«You'll never be able to wear it. How tired 
you must be! Pray rest yourself, before you 
resume your walk.” 

‘No, thanks; you are very kind. If you will 
please give me——” 

“I really must insist upon your resting. Sit 
here a moment till I bring you a glass of water.” 

I tried to refuse, but it was of no use. This 
eccentric person had pulled a chair up, and had } 
very politely put me into it. I was provoked 
enough; but there seemed nothing to be done 
but wait patiently till I was allowed to depart } 
with my veil in peace, or pieces. I should have } 
liked to have run away, but I was positively } 
ashamed to go, now, without the morsel of gauze } 
which had so foolishly brought me there. 

Presently my host returned with a glass of 
iced claret and water, which he gave me. > 

«And now Pug must be punished,” said he. } 





in return; and I went on my way. 

After all it was an adventure! But I con- 
cluded it would be best not to mention it at 
home, for I knew I should get well scolded hy 
my aunt, and well teazed by the other members 
of the family. ‘ 

Redwood received me with enthusiastic ac- 
counts of his croquet-party. For ten minutes I 
listened, ‘red ball, green ball; another fellow— 
booby! Such a pretty girl.” 

“What did you say, Redwood? A pretty girl! 
Who is a booby? What a pity!” 

‘‘No, nonsense! But there is no use telling 
you anything about it—you are in one of your 
moods.” 

“Tam not; but you rattle at such a rate. Go 
on, and tell me about your pretty girl.” 

I reveived a description of an angelic crea- 
ture, who wore a tarpaulin hat, and had the 
‘littlest foot!” After which Redwood oblig- 
ingly retailed variqus small compliments he hail 
heard paid me. ‘You see, Tony, everybody 
thinks you are a jolly, nice girl—and so you 
are.” 

(My name is Antoinette, and I regret to say 
that my cousin Redwood has abbreviated it to 
Tony.) : 

“There is hardly a girl in Newport you 
couldn’t cut out, if you only chose to try.” 

‘‘ Merci du compliment. But as I don’t choose 
to try, there is no danger of a defeat.” 

«‘There’s Philip Enderdale. He’s awfully in 


‘Come here, sir!” ; love with you, for he told me so himself; and 


«Oh, no! please!” I interposed, hastily, “don’t 
punish him.” 

“Well, since you beg for him, I'll let it pass, 
this time.” 


So Pug was forgiven, and he showed his satis- 


faction by turning over on his side with a deep 
sigh, stretching out his little legs and going fast 
asleep. P 

As soon as I could I arose to go. 


he has the nobbiest dog-cart on the Avenue. 
But you never will drive with any of the fel- 
lows.” 

“The only ‘fellow’ I will drive with is my 
cousin Redwood.” 

“You are all right to me, Tony, I’ll say that 
for you. What shall we do with ourselves this 
afternoon?” 

“I'll drive you in the pheton, if you like; 


“T am sure I am very sorry to have made so} and as it is three o’clock now, let us have our 
much trouble for such a trifling thing,” I said, } Juncheon and be off.” 


civilly, and looking suggestively at the veil 
which my host still held in his hand. 

But he deliberately folded it up with great 
neatness and put it into his pocket. 

“T shall have to keep this as a trophy,” he 
said. ‘Pug is a little thief, I confess, but still 
I consider it fairly my own.” 


We found my aunt in the dining-room. She 
gave a deprecating glance at Redwood, who was 
certainly making an awful racket, whistling the 
Hilda waltz out of all time and tune. 

‘My dear boy, a little less noize, if you please. 
Antoinette, will you try and be home early, s0 
as to give you ample time to dress? We have 


The cool impudence of the thing took away } dinner-company to-day.” 


my breath. But I perceived it would be en- 
tirely useless to object, so submitted, but rather ! 
sulkily. I went down the steps with all the’ 
dignity I could muster, making a very stiff bow } 


“Yes, aunt,” I replied, meekly, but with 
sigh—for dinner-parties were my especial de- 
testation. 

“We have your uncle's old friend, Gen. 
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Mulready, and Mr. Fauntleroy, who has just 
returned from India.” 

“Too bad, our drive has to be cut short for 
two old seeds!” Redwood exclaimed, impatiently. 

“What you can possibly mean by ‘old seeds,’ 
Redwood, I cannot imagine,” said aunt, with 
severity. ‘‘But Gen. Mulready is a noted man, 
and Mr. Fauntleroy both young and agreeable. 
Don’t let me hear you use slang again.” 

«Allright, ma’am. ‘Tony, if you are ready, 
we might as well make the most.of what time 
we have.” 

I agreed; and we were soon rolling along in 
the little basket-carriage. 

We had left the Avenue, and were driving 
slowly on the new road, when I saw my ac- 
quaintance of the morning rapidly approaching 
on horseback. He drew rein as he met us, and 
seemed almost inclined to stop; but I gave him 
no chance, for, acknowledging his bow in as 
slight @ manner as was possible, I touched the 
ponies with the whip, and we were quickly sepa- 
rated; but not before I had seen him half-draw 
from his breast-pocket my blue veil! 

“Oh, ho! Miss Tony!” cried that aggravating 
boy, Redwood, “what's all this? A strange 
swell bows to you, and flourishes a blue veil! 
Very extraordinary! Is it possible that my 
quiet Tony has ,her sly flirtations, like the rest 
of she world?” 

‘How absurd you are, Redwood!” 

“Who is it, Tony? Come, tell a fellow. Why 
you are actually blushing!” 

“T never saw the man before this morning!” 
I exclaimed. «I don’t even know his name; 
and I am not blushing ‘in the least.” 

“Oh! yes, you are, Tony, worse than ever! 
there is no use denying it. You might as well 
confess; I’ll promise never to tell.” 

“There is nothing to confess, you most pro- 
voking boy. I lost my veil, and he found it, I 
suppose, voila tout!" 

“Of course, I know better; but Pll say no 
more, a8 you are so evidently teazed.” 

As if that was not worse than anything else 
he bad said. Teazed, indeed! There was no- 
thing left me but to tell him the little adventure 
of the morning, which I did as briefly as I could, 
only enlarging upon the especial dislike I had 
taken to the stranger. 

Redwood, of course, was immensely amused, 
and considered Pug little short of an angel. 
He could talk of nothing else for the rest of our 
drive, and hazarded many wild theories as to 
who my inconnu could be. 











When I descended to the drawing-room, be- } 
fore dinner, I found only the family assembled 


as yet. My uncle and aunt Lewin, Redwood, 
and one or two cousins from the cottage adjoin- 
ing ours. Before I opened the door I heard a 
great deal of laughing, and when I made my 
appearance it was the signal for a fresh burst. 

‘‘What’s this I hear about a blue veil, and a 
‘beau yeune homme,’ eh, Tony ?” shouted my uncle. 

I gave an angry look at Redwood, who had 
been faithless enough to betray me; and whe 
had, of course, made a very ridiculous story of 
it all, exaggerating to suit himself. 

“T cannot tell what you have heard, uncle. 
Redwood has, probably, invented something 
very absurd, with very little foundation.” 

“Oh! come now, Tony, I like that! I told 
the tale as it was told to me, only adding our 
meeting on the new road.” 

“Tony, Tony! I never should have suspected 
you!” said my uncle, langhing again, and en- 
joying the joke on me of all things. 

“By Jove! what a jolly little dog! I wonder 
what he would take for him?” soliloquized one 
of the cousins. 

My aunt looked up, severely. 

* Antoinette,” she said, “I hope this will be 
a lesson to you. In future I shall not allow 
you to walk alone, but shall insist upon your 
maid accompanying you.” 

Again I glanced at Redwood. He saw that 
he had made more mischief than he intended, 
and gave me a deprecating look. But I was 
not to be mollified, and was really angry with 
him. 

The door opened to admit Gen. Mulready. 
This made a diversion, and I went off by myself 
toa window. Redwood meekly followed me. 

“Tony, dear, forgive me this once. I only 
meant to chafe you a little.” 

“I shall never tell you anything again, Red- 
wood—never!” 

Mr. Fauntleroy was announced. I still stood 
looking out upon the lawn, and did not turn my 
head; but I heard the sweep of my aunt’s dress 
as she moved forward with empressement. 

**So glad to welcome you home again.” 

«A thousand thanks, my dear madam.” 

I turned hastily, thinking I recognized the 
voice; nor was I mistaken—it was Pug’s master, 
sure enough! Redwood looked meaningly at 
me. ‘Say you forgive me, Tony, and I'll not 
peach,” he whispered. 

You are forgiven, then.” 

My aunt called me. 

«Antoinette, I wish to present Mr. Faunt- 
leroy to you. General, I will take your arm.” 

As we made our way through the long parlors 
into the dining-room, Mr. Fauntleroy had no 


. 
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opportunity to speak with me, for my unele 
walked beside us, and kept him engaged in talk. 
It was not until we were seated at table that he 
turned to me. 

‘*What a particular little lady you are; you 
barely recognized me when I met you this 
afternoon.” 

Fortunately, he spoke in a low tone, and to 
me alone; but I was in terror lest any one 
should hear. 

«You will know me another time, perhaps, 
now that I have had the advantage of being 
presented to you by your aunt?” 

“TI shall be very glad, of course,” I eom- 
menced, rather indistinctly; and then, gather- 
ing courage, whispered hurriedly, ‘only, please 
don’t talk to me as if you had knowa me be- 
fore.” 

“Oh! that is to be a secret between us, is it? 
You may depend upon me not to betray it.” 

The dinner passed off pleasantly enough; and 
the evening was spent in strolling about the 
lawn and cliffs, lounging on the wide veranda, 
and listening to the band at the Ocean House, 
which we could hear in the distance, playing 
most ravishing waltz-music. Redwood and I 
tried a deux-temps on the parquet-floor of the 
library; but I liked better sitting in the dark 
bay-window, and dreaming, as waltz-music 
alwuys makes me dream, half sadly, half joy- 
ously, of past events, every throb of the marked 
time thrilling me like a touch. 

Redwood and the two cousins talked, and 
laughed, and even tried to dance together, the 
clumsy creatures! Gen. Mulready and uncle 
Lewin walked steadily up and down the veranda, 
smoking and talking politics. My aunt and Mr. 
Fauntleroy, sitting apart from the rest, whis- 
pered confidentially, and, in a manner, flirted, 
as it seemed to me. 

It was midnight before there was a movement 
made to break up. Gen. Mulready was the first 
to leave. Mr. Fauntleroy, after having hunted 
me out, and made his bow, returned to my aunt, 
and stood, with his light overcoat thrown over 
his arm, some little time in conversation. Pre- 
sently I heard her make a laughing remark 
about something that she saw peeping from one 
of the pockets of his overcoat. 

“Eh! What’s that?” said my uncle, “a blue 
veil? What the deuce do you do with a veil?” 

‘Perhaps Mr. Fauntleroy found a veil neces- 
sary in India,” suggested my aunt. 

“A blue veil!’ shouted one of those wretched, 
sharp-eared cousins; “that reminds me of 
Tony’s loss.” 

“True enough!” cried my uncle, seizing the 


idea in high delight. “This completes the 
story—it’s as clear as daylight! We have found 
out your inconnu, Miss Tony!” 

Mr. Fauntleroy tried to disclaim, but it was 
no use—uncle Lewin enjoyed the joke too much 

to listen to him, even; and my aunt, to make 
; matters worse, apologized for me, and bemoaned 
‘my obstinacy in walking out alone. 

As for me, I slipped out of the window, and 
ran away to my own room; for I confess, that, 
being “‘chafed,” as Redwood calls it, is not at 

‘ all to my taste. 

A month passed, and although Mr. Fauntleroy 
was constantly at our cottage, he took so little 
‘notice of me, and I always showed such an 
evident inclination to avoid him, that soon they 
all, even uncle Lewin, ceased to make teazing 
allusions to my unfortunate walk. Redwood 
went out with me now, and made himself so 
nice and amusing, that I should have found it 
lonely without him. We entirely deserted the 
Cliffs, and took to rambling over to the second 
beach. 

Mr. Fauntleroy was a great deal with my 
aunt. He was invariably on hand to accompany 
her to morning receptions and evening parties, 
j for her dancing days were by no means over, 
;and she was still a very handsome, young- 
looking woman. It was difficult, to realize that 

Redwood, the great strapping fellow, was her 
son. 

I went out very seldom myself, and: only 
when there was a point made of my going. I 
}was not shy, but I did not care to go, simply 
because I did not amuse myself, I had partners 
enough—Redwood took care of that; but I found 
them stupid, and with only brains enongh to 
dance the valse a deux-temps. They bored me, 
;and Redwood complained that I was hardly 
civil to them, which I think was very probable. 

I found, one morning, to my great disappro- 
bation, that we were to give‘a ball. Redwood 
was in high delight, and busied himself in pre- 
paring all sorts of nonsensical things for the 
cotillon. Mr. Fauntleroy planned the decora- 
tions and arrangement of the room. I was em- 
ployed in filling in cards of invitation. And as 
for my aunt, she was so affairee that it amused 
me to watch her. Here and there, and every- 

: where, having long and important consultations 
with her own butler, and various other dashing 
personages, who seemed to pervade the house; 
making anxious inquiries of the gardener as to 
‘the number of camelias.he had in the green- 
; house; giving audience to a wonderfully fat, old 
French cook, who, with his white apron and 
‘ cap, and round, red face, was the ideal pre- 
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siding genius of the cuisine, and looked as if he 
had lived on bon bons and meringues all his life. 

I was informed that it was necessary that I 
should look my best—for you must know this 
was to be a very grand ball, indeed! So a 
charming little tulle dress, fresh from Paris, a 
foating mass of flounces and shining strips of 
white satin, was chosen for my parure,’ When 
the evening arrived, I acknowledge to having 
been pleased with my own reflection in the 
glass. Iran to display myself to my aunt with 
more vanity than I thought was in me. She 
was still in the hands of her maid, and hardly 
dared to move for fear she should disarrange 
something; but,. somehow, she managed to ‘‘take 
me in,” and expressed her most complete appro- 
pation. 

“You look quite lovely, dear; I am proud of 
you,” she said, 

I bent over her ever so lightly, and gave her 


alittle kiss of thanks, and then ran down stairs ; 


to have a look at the rooms. 

The musicians were already, grouped in their 
especial corner, and were making the most dis- 
cordant and hideous sounds tuning their. various 
instruments. There was to be a band, too, on 
the lawn, away down near the Cliffs, and I could’ 
just hear the wail of the French+horn in the 
distance. This jumble of sounds was anything 
but agreeable, and [ put my hands to. my ears 
that I might not hear. 

Flowers were everywhere; in vases, pyramids 
and garlands—the fragrance was delicious. I 
made the round of the rooms, picking up any 
fallen leaves I saw, and rearranging a flower 
hore and there, On a favorite little table of my 
own, which stood in the bay-window of the 
library, I spied “a lovely bouquet of double 
violets and tube-roses. ‘Forme, of course,” I 
said to myself. .‘*What a dear, thoughtful boy 
Redwood is!” I picked it up and found a note 
attached to the ribbon. The handwriting was 
strange, and I broke the seal,with considerable 
curiosity. There were very few words. 


“Dear Miss ANTOINEETE—Pray accept my 
fowers, and do me the honor to dance the 
cotillion with me this evening. I have ascer- 
tained from your cousin that your are disen- 
giged, so feel a delightful certainty that you 
cannot refuse me. 

“Always yours very sincerely, 
“GeRarD FauNTLEROY.” 


I declared to myself that there had never been 
anything half so disagreeable or presumptuous, 
and almost made up my mind to give up dancing 
for the entire evening, But I had taken the ball- 


fever, and was already longing for a waltz; so 
I concluded to make the best of it, and tried 
to be gracious; and thank Mr. Fauntleroy for 
his bouquet when, later in the evening, he 
hunted me out in the crowd. 

lt. was a pretty ball, and I enjoyed the cotillion 
immensely. Redwood was delighted with me, 

; and told me that I was the handsomest girl in 
the room. 

““What did I tell you?” he said, in a whisper; 
“By George! there is not one here who can 
compare with you. I am more than half in love 

; with you myself. As for Fauntleroy, he’s gone! 
} done for!” 

I called him a silly boy, and thought it.) Mr. 

; Fauntleroy was very attentive and nice, but not 

in the least lover-like; and when I looked at him, 

’ IT could not fancy his ever being in such a senti- 

mental position, he was so’big, and bland, and 
indifferent. 

The band was playing the Wild Fang; but I 
was getting lazy, and thought the exertion of a 
galop would be too much, 

“Suppose we, take a turn on the piazza?” 
suggested my partner. ‘*A breath of air will 
be a relief after this hot room.” 

He found a light shawl for me, and we made 
our way through the brilliant crowd out upon 
the dim, cool piazza. Then he pulledy up a 
couple of low, easy-chairs, and we were soon 
chatting quite cozily, like old friends. 

We found itso pleasant, and I was just tired 
enough to feel a disinclination to move, but a 
certain ‘charm in listening to the music, the 
slide of the dancers’ feet on the waxed-floor, and 
the continuous, lively hum of many voices. 

“I shan’t dance again,” I said. ‘I think it 
much nicer here,” 

“Yes, I find it much nicer,” responded my 
partner. 

“T am afraid you are indolent, Mr. Fauntle- 
roy. I noticed you did not dance at all before 
the cotillion.” 

Did I not?” he said, indifferently. “I be- 
lieve you are right, though. Too much of it 
bores me.” 

‘Have you been bored to-night?” 

He laughed rather oddly. 

“Miss Tony, you are the last person I should 
have suspegted of being a coquette.” 

“And I ath not a coquette;” I said, hastily, 





‘S$ and repenting of my silly question. 


Redwood here rushed out upon us, breathless, 
“I have been looking for you two every- 
where. We are going to have the last figure, 
and there won’t be enough without you; and 
Fauntleroy, I won't have you making love to 
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my Tony. ‘y intend to marry her myself, one j thing else, my thoughts would revert to Mr, 

of these days.” $ Panwileriy, and I found myself repeating, over 
“Redwood!” I exclaimed, angrily; but he ran } and over again, everything he had said. He 

off laughing. had said very little, to be sure; but after Red- 
Mr. Fauntleroy laughed, too. wood’s speech; and after those eagér kisses on 
“Redwood is a sharp-sightcd boy,” he said. {my hand—my face grew hot when I recalled 
I left my chair, and moved toward the nearest ° them—everything had a significance fo me. 





know & man for months, see him eonstantly, 
yet never give him @ second thought? But let 
some one put it into her head that he is in love 
with her, when voila! she can think of nothing 
else; and, ten to one, she will like him from 
that minute. 

One may not absolutely love: but a woman 
cannot help having a certain tendresse for a man 
who is in love with her. 

Several days passed without our seeing Mr. 
Fauntleroy. I looked for him vainly on the 
that he only seemed amused. crowded Avenue, and was secretly a little dis- 

“I like you very much as it happens, and I § appointed when evening after evening slipped 
intend that you shall like me.” by without his making his appearance. 

«You cannot force me.” Redwood had taken it into his head to be 

“Yes, I shal) force you, if necessary. You } jealons—and very disagreeable he made him- 
had much better promise me frankly to try.” self in consequence. After having considered 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing: Don’t } Mr. Fauntleroy’s’ attentions to me a good joke, 
teaze me any more, Mr. Fauntleroy. I wish to } he suddenly took a fancy that I was ‘*smitten,” 
go.” as he elegantly expressed it—and from that mo- 

‘You shall go, little girl. Good-night!” ment 'I had fio peace. He worried and fumed, 

“Are you not coming in again?” and followed me wherever I went, till I heartily 

“Yes; but I want to'bid you good-night here.” { wished Master Redwood could ‘be induced to 

And before I could prevent him, he had pressed snr a portion of his time upon some of his 

HF 
{yy 


both Redwood and myself. As for Mr. Faunt- 
leroy, I hated him worse than ever. 

He stopped me before I had taken three steps 

“Stay one minute,” he said. “Is the idea 
that I am in love with you so very disagree- 
able?” 

«Please let me pass, Mr. Fauntleroy?” 

“Tell me first.” 

“Tt is very disagreeable, then. I don’t like 
you.” 

There was so much pettishness in this reply 


window, feeling provoked and mortified - Is it not a very odd thing that a girl may 
$ 





two or three quick kisses on my hand. numerous tnamoratas. 

I felt the blood rush into my face, and I tried One morning my aunt came to me with a note 
to withdraw my hand, but he held it closely {in her hand. ‘From Mr. Fauntleroy,”’ shé ex- 
within his arm till we reached the dancing- $ plained, giving it to me. “He has been in New 
room; and ‘then, slipping his arm around my } York for the last fortnight.” 
waist, whirled me off in a waltz without giving : : The note was an invitation for us all to spend 
me a chance to refuse. the next evening with him, and a request to my 

The ball was over. The musicians packed Saunt to matronize the party and receive his 
their instruments in odd, gloomy-looking boxes, : guests. 
or swathed them in green-baize bags, and de- “You will go, I hope, Antoinette, and not let 
parted. The ball-room was strewed with bits} your absurd dislike to Mr. Fauntleroy inter- 
of ribbon, lace, and withered bouquets; and the $ fore ay 
toys, false-faces, flags, bells, and countless little “Yes, aunt, I will go.” I replied, and was 
things that are used in a German cotillion were $ rather ashamed of the pleasure the invitation 
piled together in mést perplexing confusion. Shad given me, 

The supper-room was a most dismal and dreary Redwood at first declared that he would not 
spectaclé; and for the rest of the house, below }go to that ‘‘prigs” house; and reproached me 
stairs, you could scarcely: move without stum- } for having been weak enough to accept. 

bling over saucers of melted ices, glasses of { ‘But what else is to be expected of a girl?” 
Roman punch, or plates of salad. he exclaimed, in deep scorn. ‘After declaring 

Our little family-party were glad to bid each } you hated the man, you turn about and fall in 
other good-night, or rather good-morning, for {love with him—though I did think better of 
the day had begun to break, and betake them- § you, Tony.” 
selves to bed. For myself, I found it impossible “Now, Redwood, you know you are making 
to sleep, for, try as I would to think of some- } yourself very absurd,” I said, severely. 
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“Oh! of course. Everything I do now is ab- § 
surd. I have been fond of you for two years, : 
and now you drop me for that man.” 

“Redwood, if you will be a bore,.I shall go? 
and leave you.” 

“No, don’t go, Tony. Only promise me you 
won’t have anything more to do with Fauntle- 


roy.” 
“I will make no promises.” 
“By heavens! if you flirt with him, I'll shoot 


I laughed. Redwood immediately dropped 
the heroics and became pathetic. 

«At any rate, tell me which you like the best— 
him or me?” 

“I like you the best, of course. 
ailly, please.” 

“Then, Tony, prove it by giving me a kiss.” 

As Redwood was in the habit of kissing me 


Don’t be 





> 


morning and night, as i€ he had been rn 


brother, this request struck me as.being par- 


ticularly nonsensical. 


“Tl give you twenty,” I said, “if you will 


self for the rest of the day.” 

“IT won’t have your twenty kisses,” was all 
the reply I got; and Redwood flung himself out 
of the room. 

By evening he had changed his mind in re- 
gard to the *‘prigs” invitation, and went with us. 

We found only a small party, but the guests 
particularly well selected. Mr. Fauntleroy made 
a capital host. He opened countless portfolios 
of engravings and cabinets of curiosities for our 
inspection; and he asked the right people to 
sing at the right time. Every one seemed to 
enjoy themselves, and feel perfectly at home in 
the pretty, tasteful house. 

The evening was nearly spent, when I wan- 
dered off by myself from room to room, until I 
reached a cozy little study, with low, carved, 
well-filled book-cases, shaded light, and table 
temptingly covered with books and magazines. 
I selected a deep, soft chair and a favorite 
periodical, and prepared to enjoy myself after 
my own fashion. ‘ 

But it was not long before I was interrupted. 
I heard Mr. Fauntleroy’s voice speaking in the 
next room, giving some order to a servant, and 
in another minute he had entered the study. 

“You here!” he exclaimed. ‘I fancied you 
had gone down to the Cliffs'with your cousin.” 

“No; I discovered this cozy little place, and 
Ihave made myself comfortable, as you see.” 

“It is where I spend most of my time,” he 
said, seating himself near me. “I like to see 
you here.” 


agree to take yourself off, and leave me to my- ) 





“Pray, what are all the people doing?” I int 
quired, wondering how I could get away. 

“T am sure Ido not know. We will hope 
they are amusing themselves, and will continue 
so to do without us.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better to join 
them?” I arose as I spoke, 

“Stay where you are, if you please, Miss 
Tony,” and I was put gently into my chair 
again. ‘So you think thisis a cozy room? It 
opens here, you see, upon the lawn, and there 
into @ conservatory—the flowers thrive all the 
year round. When I am home many a winter 
morning have I spent here, with only my dog 
fora companion. By-the-way, where is Pug?” 

He whistled, and presently came a little pat- 
tering along the piazza, and a scratch at the 
closed blinds. Mr. Fauntleroy pushed them 
open sufficiently to admit the dog. ‘Here is 
an acquaintance of yours, Pug.” 

Pug recognized me at once, and even showed 
some pleasure at my presence, for he selected a 
portion of my long skirt, which fell in a heap on 
the floor, and curled himself comfortably upon it. 

«Luxurious little beast! He takes your being 
here as a matter of course, and makes use of 
you immediately.” 

‘* He does quite right,” I said, leaning down to 
touch the dog’s head. ‘I like you, little Pug, 
in spite of the shabby trick you played me.” 

“You have forgiven him, then?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

«And his master?” 

“T shall forgive you when you return my 
veil.” 

‘When will that be, I wonder? 
upon yourself.” 
“Upon me? 

“To-night, if you like. 
agree to my conditions.” 

“What are they?” 

“I am afraid you will make difficulties. But 
I warn you, beforehand, I am an obstinate man, 
and will have my own way in the end.” 

“Tell me.” 

‘<In the first place, then, I am to have this in 
exchange,” and he touched my hand. 

“Of course, that’s nonsense.” 

“Indeed, it is not. I must imperatively have 
you in exchange.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Very much in earnest.” 

«Tell me the second condition.” 

‘You consent to my first?” 

“No,” I said, trying to laugh. 
to believe that you really wish it?” 

‘*Look at me.” 


It depends 


Then it will be to-night.” 
You have only to 


“How am I 


. 
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,1 raised my eyes to his face; his eyes were ; as we drove off. ‘You have really, for once, 


full of tenderness and passion. He looked ; 


$ 


flushed, eager, excited, entirely unlike what I 


had known him. 


shown yourself a most sensible girl.” 
“How, aunt?” 
“In accepting Mr. Fauntleroy, who, besides 


“Do you believe it now, Tony?” he said, ; his great personal attractions, has both money 


drawing me to him. 


“I believe you, sir,” I answered, saucily; 
‘‘but I think it very presuming to take my 3 or position,” I said, somewhat angrily, and, for 
consent for granted. Please take your arm ; the first time, realized for what I had accepted 


from my waist.” 
He only held me the closer. 


‘¢But the second condition, Mr. Fauntleroy?” 
“Tt is this,” he said, and he kissed me again 
and again, so passionately, so hurriedly, that I 


* could scarcely breathe. 


and position.” 
“I did not accept Mr. Fauntleroy for moncy 


him—the one all-powerful reason. 

Redwood remained in gloomy silence in his 
corner of the carriage. _When he assisted me to 
descend at our own door, he looked so extremely 
black that I tried to make friends with him. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Redwood. Indeed, 


Some one was at the door; I heard a step, $ if I had known what was to happen, I would not 
and breaking from Mr. Fauntleroy, I sprung up, ¢ have gone there this evening.” 


my face burning hotly, and saw Redwood. 


“TI fear I intrude. Mother is waiting for 
you, Tony. Deceitful girl!” this last under his < 


breath, ° 


Mr. Fauntleroy seemed much amused at the ; 
scene. He gave me his arm, which I took in a 3 his arm as we went up stairs. 


very shame-faced way. 


é 
g 


*‘ You don’t care for him, then?” said Redwood. 

‘Oh! as for that, I think Ido—alittle. Please, 
don’t shoot him, Redwood.” 

I am afraid I hefird my cousin swear. He 
tried to leave me, but I persisted in leaning on 


“You know, Redwood,” I said, coaxingly, “it 


The parlors were emptied. Everyone had ; was not my fault—it was my blue veil.” 
made their adieus to my aunt, wondering what 


had become of their host. 
Aunt stood ready cloaked in the hall. 


¢ 
S 
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“Oh, Tony!” 
‘Say you forgive me, and some day I'll give 
your favorite a croquet-party, and you shall 


«‘Why, Tony!” she cried, pleasantly, “what ? make mad love to her. Kiss me good-night!” 
had become of you?’ And then a look passed $ 
between her and Mr. Fauntleroy. She was 


satisfied with their mute exchange, and said, 
“Redwood, bring your cousin’s cloak.” 


“Oh, Tony!” 

‘‘And you won’t shoot him?” 

“Pshaw!” 

We were friends again; but Redwood was 


Redwood obeyed sulkily, and was about to put } extremely dignified with Mr. Fauatleroy, and 
it on my shoulders, when it was taken from him : has only just begun to like him. 


by Mr. Fauntleroy, and folded closely about me. ; 
“We will see you to-morrow?” my aunt asked, 


as we stepped into the carriage. 
“At one o’clock, if you will permit me. 


$ 
¢ 
8 
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So next summer I shall haye the pretty cottage 
and its master all to myself. Should you go to 
Newport, and take a Sunday-evening stroll along 
the Cliffs, you will, probably, see me reclining in 


don’t know how to thank you, dear Mrs. Lewin, ; the bamboo-chair, Mr. Fauntleroy at my side, 
for doing the honors of my house. Tony shall; and Redwood swinging in the hammock, Ani, 


do it for me at some future day.” 


3 


should you chance to see Pug, look out for your 


“I am delighted, Antoinette,’’ said my aunt, ¢ blue veil. 





AMONG THE HILLS. 


BY P. Cc. DOLE. 


Have you seen my cottage among the hills, 
Where brooklets rimple, and sunbeams stray 

"Mong dancing leaves where the robin trills, 
With untaught gladness, its roundelay? 

And glad and blithe on the dappled green, 
My merry children go tripping light, 

O’er bright-eyed blossoms looking between 
The tufted grasses all fresh and bright; 

Where love is sinless, and guile is not, 

_ And the star of peace shines o’er the spot? 





Have you seen a form that awaits me there, 
When the day is done, and my cares are o’er— 

A lovely woman, with silvered hair, us 
Who watches for me at the open door? 

And her voice’is sweet as the Summer wind, 
And her smile is bright as a sunlit sky, 

And a seul whose powers were formed to bind, 
My spirit with joyous melody. 

Have you seen my Eden among the hills, 

Where all my being with rapture thrills? 
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KNOWING ONE 


"Ss OWN MIND. 


BY MARGARET MEERT. 


“THERE can be but one answer, Mr. Stuyve- 
sant—I beg that you will not think it necessary 
to pursue the subject,” and the speaker, Blanche 
Courtenaye, turned her pretty head resolutely 
away with rather too studied disdain upon her 
features. 

«“Assuredly not, Miss Courtenaye; it seems } 
that I have already been too long the sport of } 
your caprice.”’ 

He paused for a moment, and resumed with 
repressed emotion, 

“T had thought, Blanche——” 

“Thought,” interrupted Miss Courtenaye, 
“thought, I suppose, that Mr. Frank Stuyve- 
sant’s irresistible smiles had had their proper 
effect, so that he had only to make known his 
wishes to be promptly accepted.” 

Now this was so nearly what he had thought, 
that Mr. Stuyvesant had nothing to do but take 
up his hat and depart, with outward composure, 
but extreme inward dejection. 

Blanche stood for a moment where he had left 
her, then walked quickly up and down the room. 

“He thought I was te be easily won,” she 
said, under her breath. ‘I am thankful for,the 
strength of mind which enabled me to overcome 
that foolish fascination. Poor Frank! he loves 
ne, I believe, but he has not the intense and 
concentrated nature which must win my love. 
He wanted me to think it over, he said, as if 
I did not know what I was doing—fancy not 
knowing one’s own mind!” and her color rose 
at the bare idea of such imbecility. 

She stopped before the mantle, unlocked a 
tiny gilded casket which stood there, and took 
from it a little faded bunch of violets. She 
gazed long and thoughtfully on them, then 
tossing them abruptly upon the burning coals, 
left the room. 

Truth compels me to state that Miss Courte- 
naye was much spoiled, but not, by any means, 
as cross and unreasonable always as we have 
seen her to-day. The only daughter of wealthy } 
parents, with not a wish ungratified, she was} 
disposed to underrate those very satisfactory 
possessions, and imagined that perfect happi- 
ness resided only in a diminutive house, kept, 
however, with that “exquisite taste and sim- 
Plicity” which we all know is so easily attained, 
even with the most limited income. Blanche 








wished for, of course, the necessary accompani- 
ment of a hero, poor, proud, but of an ‘intense 
and concentrated nature.” 

Poor Frank, unfortunately, had none of these 
desirable endowments, as his misfortune was to 
be rich, and of an unusually bright and happy 
temperament, not in the least resembling the 
sombre individual whom alone Blanche con- 
sidered worthy of a young girl’s fancy. e 

‘Mr, Stuyvesant paid a long eall,”’ said Mrs. 
Courtenaye, as her daughter took her seat at 
the luncheon-table. 

“Ves,” replied Blanche, shortly. 

‘*What a universal favorite he seems to be,” 
continued her mother; ‘‘so different from that 
uninteresting Goddard.” 

Mr. Goddard was a man after Blanche’s own 
heart, melancholy and romantic enough to please 
any young lady who had seen Booth play Ham- 
let. 

‘‘Mr. Goddard is a man of decision and cha- 
racter, while Frank Stuyvesant thinks of nothing 
but his ties and his curls,’ replied Blanche. 

It was rather an effort to abuse Frank, and 
ungrateful, to say the least. 

Mrs. Courtenaye glanced curiously at her 
daughter, but said no more; and Blanche went 
off to prepare for her usual long afternoon walk. 

Mr. Stuyvesant and Miss Courtenaye were no 
recent acquaintances. They had met, during 
the autumn, at one of those fascinating country 
houses, which are such well-known snares to 
unsuspecting youths and maidens; that careless 
mingling of light-hearted idlers, the informal 
breakfast, followed by a lounging morning. All 
the walks, rides, and drives, which fill up the 
hours, possess fatal allurements. 

These country amusements had not failed to 
work their charm upon our two young people. 
Among the groups seattered over the lawn, 
lazily enjoying the midday autumnal sunshine, 
you would be sure to see two very much ab- 
sorbed individuals under some spreading ever- 
green, or frost-touched poplar. Blanche in- 
variably crowned with scarlet maple-leaves, or 
decked with fantastic garlands, the spoil of the 
morning’s ramble. Or, if a madcap riding- 
party scampering over the hills and dales, the 
two horses which bounded abreast bore the 
same joyous pair. 
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A month of this unrestrained intercourse had 
passed, when Miss Courtenaye returned to her 
city home, and Frank to the delights of -Wall 
street. All things would, probably, have gone 
on smoothly and successfully then, had not the 
evil genius of lovers stepped in, taking the form 
of Blanche’s mamma, and sundry well-meaning 
aunts. 

These anxious relatives met her with a series 
of smiles, and nods, and hints, to the effect that 
dear Blanche was really going to make a sen- 
sible choice at last. Not one of those Tenny- 
solic, Byronic, good-for-naught sort of men, for 
whom she had an unfortunate predilection, but 
a good, dutiful son—a man of property. 

® Now if there was one thing more than another 
that Miss Courtenaye abhorred, it was the idea 
of making a “‘sensible choice.” 

No one had told her, when they were at Rush- 
banks together, that Mr. Stuyvesant was “a good 
match”—indeed, she had never thought of him 
as a “match” at all; and now, to be told that 
she was going to act like a prudent girl! it was 
altogether too much. So she perversely re- 
solved that they should see that she was not the 
commonplage creature they wished her to be. 
Therefore, when Mr. Stuyvesant presented him- 
self, sure of a blushing welcome, he was re- 
ceived with an air of indifference which Blanche 
assured herself was not in the least feigned. 

Weeks passed by. Blanche’ spent evening 
after evening at crowded assemblies, whilst re- 
eeptions, calls, and the usual routine of a New 
York girl’s life occupied the days. ° 

No matter where she went, Frank was never 
seen—insensibly she fell into the habit-of glanc- 
ing around eagerly at each new festivity in 
search of his brilliant blue eyes. Mr. Goddard, 
the earnest and profound, in vain discoursed 
on narrow souls and contracted aspirations. 
Blanche thought some topics more lively would, 
perhaps, suit her taste better, and sighed, though 
she knew it net, for Frank’s ready wit and laugh. 
After an entertainment of unusual brilliancy, 
Miss Courtenaye sat before her toilet-table, re- 
moving slowly her pretty ornaments, in which, 
with her glittering silver gauze shining in bil- 
lowy waves, she had danced and sparkled to 
the undoing of many a boastful heart. Blanche 


was thinking little enough of those hearts now, ; 


and resting her soft cheek upon her hand, she 


‘fancy had, from time to time, placed there, 
Carvings and pictures without number; a wild 
coast scene, by Kensett, shaded her mantle; 
j twa clay statuettes of her favorite Rogers held 
a distinguished position; and for her peculiar 
satisfaction and comfort a cuckoo clock of delj- 
cate workmanship hung on the wall. 

Blanche’s meditation was suddenly broken by 
her little cuckoo bouncing out of his box, and 
announcing three o’clock with startling dis- 
tinctness. Perhaps the little bird thought his 
mistress dull company, for he darted back with- 
out a single unnecessary note. 

“Well, there are more things in heaven and 
earth than falling in love!” ejaculated Miss 
Courtenaye, and, rising, she completed her pre- 
parations for the night, and, alas! that I should 
record it, was asleep in five minutes. 

Broadway, we all know, is enchanting in the 
brilliant sunshine of a winter’s morning. A 
trifle muddy under foot, a trifle dangerous from 
the possible breaking of a derrick on one of the 
‘ unfinished buildings, and the possible descent 
of fifty pounds, or so, of stone on your head; 
buf certainly bright and entertaining from the 
jostling throng of hurrying business men; 
younger ones in neat toilets hastening to their 
similar destinations, but taking time to give 
considerable attention to the pretty girls, who 
alsv had urgent business awaiting them; but 
within the vain precincts of Stewart's, among 
these last named was Blanche, sweet and fresh 
as usual, with just the smallest look of expec- 
tation on her face, as she bowed and smiled 
repeatedly at the acquaintances coming and 
going. 

The little flower-girls in vain held up their 
violets for her notice—from some reason violets 
had lost their charm. They had been her 
favorite flower, and Frank’s offerings had many 
times garnished her belt. Perhaps the little 
blue blossoms recalled painful memories. 

“Poor Frank!” thought Blanche, “I wonder 
where he is now; traveling, perhaps, feeling 
bitter to all.the world. I should like to know—” 

Just as’ she reached this point.in her reflec 
tions, 2 quick step sounded behind her, and Mr. 
Stuyvesant himself went by, barely: lifting his 
‘hat as he passed. In one moment he was gone, 
: but not before Blanche had time, to observe that 








; he never looked handsomer or more untroubled 
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fell into a long, and somewhat dangerous re- } in his life. Half a square below, Miss Coyrte- Lever! 
verie, when we consider that its subject was ; uaye saw her cousin, Lilian Dashwood, and— 
the man whom she had rejected a few weeks ; Could it be? Frank, stopping, with an air of in- 
before. 3 terest to join Miss Dashwood’s morning saunter. 

Her room was furnished luxuriously, and} Blanche half paused in indignant surprise. 
strewn with various nick-knacks, which her }Could it have been with Lilian that he his 
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passed all those evenings, when she had re- 
marked his absence from houses at which he 
had been formerly a favorite guest? The 
thought was entirely new. Lilian was young, 
but pretty—so pretty. 

«4 glorious morning, Miss Courtenaye,” said 
a voice at her elbow; and Mr. Goddard, looking 
uustylish and uncommonly plain, accommodated 
his steps to hers. 

«Good-morning,” she returned, rather coolly, 
for Mr. Goddard looked so out of place on that 
animated promenade, that she did not feel in 
the mood to talk. solemn sentiment, especially 
with that merry couple just in sight. 

Frank was always clever and entertaining; 
and there he was, seemingly as much occupied 
with Miss Dashwood, and forgetful of her as if 
she had been married a dozen years. It was 
trying, certainly; but she managed to pass them 
a few minutes afterward, looking rosy, flattered, 
and entirely content with her escort. 

Mr. Goddard was shaken off with some diffi- 
culty by Blanche declaring that she had an 
important assignation with her milliner. He 
departed regretfully, but Blanche was not left 
long alone. As she entered the maze of hats, 
caps, and bonnets, a young woman with a great 
deal of pannier, quillings, and rustling silk, 
accosted her with eagerness, 


“Why, Blanche, you are the very person I 
want to see; do come over here and help me to 
choose my bonnet for Hortense Bryce’s recep- 
tion.” 

Blanche walked soberly to the-table, where a 
smiling Frenchwoman was exhibiting bonnet 
after bonnet to catch the capricious notice of 


the lively purchaser. Miss Etta regarded the 
frail structures with discriminating eyes, keep- 
ing up an incessant chatter to Blanche. 

“Oh! never, madam!” as madam held up a 
captivating creation of brightest Metternich 
green, “don’t suggest suchaa. thing for a mo- 
ment. There is only one complexion in town 
that could stand that with equanimity—Lilian 
Dashwood’s; that reminds me, Blanche, they 
say Frank Stuyvesant has eyes and ears for no 
one else. I am glad the redoubtable Frank is 
caught at last—they used to accuse you, didn’t 
they? There, madam, that pink; I think I like 
that better than any, only bring those roses a 
little further forward. Blanche, there is Nina 
Levering—how she does get herself up! Come, 
let us hurry out before she sees us.” 

They descended the steps. As they reached 
the side-walk, as fate would have it, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant and Miss Dashwood arrived at that point 
simultaneously with themselves. Miss Etta} 





instantly had something that she must say to 
Lilian, so they stepped on in front, leaving 
Blanche to a ¢ete-a-tete with Frank. .« 

“You are very gay,” he said, turning his 
eyes fixedly upon her. 

«Oh, yes!” she said, with a laugh. “TI have 
been going incessantly for the last month, and 
I am so excessively fond of going out.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with bitterness. ‘You are 
only contented with constant adulation from all; 
the dullness of accepting the homage of but one 
heart is not much to your taste,” 

Blanche turned away her face, whilst her 
eyes filled with tears; but words, light and 
mocking, rose to her lips. 

‘*Good-morning, Lilian; good-morning, Mr. 
Stuyvesant,” and Miss Etta retook Blanche’s 
arm to cross the street. 

“Stop, Etta, there’s mamma; I will call the 
coachman and make her take usin. One does 
feel so desperately tired in the morning.” 

That evening Blanche could find nothing to 
interest her. She played one or two of her 
favorite waltzes of Chopin, but her fingers re- 
fused.to pay their due attention; her embroidery 
got into a snarl; her book was stupid beyond 
measure; and she could find no other occupation 
than that of listening nervously for the door- 
bell, which rang, however, only to admit. her 
father. At*last came a sharp pull. Blanche 
looked up eagerly as the drawing-room door 
opened, but it was only her b¥other Jack who 
entered. 

‘*Ho, Blanche!” he cried, patting her shoul- 
der, ‘‘you look pale, little girl. Shall I take you 
to drive to-morrow with my blood-grays?” 

“Oh, do, Jack! We will go to Central Park,” 

‘‘And call for Lilian Dashwood on the way,” 
added her brother. 

“Violets, Lilian?” cried Blanche, the next 
morning, suspiciously stopping to bend over a 
Sevres dish as she followed her brother through 
the parlor of her cousin’s houser 

Her pretty cousin greeted Jack first—Blanche 
was sure it was to avoid answering her. 

During the drive she mused bitterly on the 
inconstancy of man, and the utter folly of look- 
ing for truth, or enduring affection from one of 
the masculine gender. 

‘““Of course, he gave her the violets, and it was 
only a month ago that they were all for me, my 
especial flower, he called them. Not that it 
makes the least difference to me to whom Mr. 
Stuyvesant gives his attentions—but one likes 
to believe in a person’s profession.” Then her 
conscience asked her if it was not natural and 
right that Frank should cease to care for her. 
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When they were at Rushbanks she had certainly } service was ended, the echoes of the sweet 


showed an undoubted preference for his society 
above all others; and then, when he told his 
love, she had refuséd it with scorn. What was 
there left of the young girl of his imagination? 
No wonder that he had turned for consolation 
to the gentle creature now sitting before her. 
Lilian looked unusually pretty; the cold air 
enhanced her brilliant bloom, and her golden 
locks almost sparkled in the sunshine. She was 
talking animatedly to Jack, and Blanche thought 
jealously how those blue eyes might have looked 
into Frank Stuyvesant’s, and charmed him into 
forgetfulness of her own brown cheeks and 
chestnut eyes. 

They were returning now, just passing the 
reservoir into Fifth Avenue, when the spirited 
horses took fright at several eager equestrians, 
and plunged and reared frantically. In one 
moment the light dog-cart was overturned, and 
Blanche thrown violently out, stunned for the 
moment. When she opened her eyes a well- 
known arm supported her, a well-known face 
bent over her, and Frank’s voice called to her 
in passionate accents. 

Coloring deeply, she hastily disengaged her- 
self from his arms, and without giving him a 
look, hurried toward her cousin. 

Jack had taken good care of Lilian, for she 
was standing by, laughing, and shaking the 
dust from her profusion of fair hair, which 
tumbled over her shoulders in defiance of comb 
and hair-pins. When Blanche turned, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant was looking on, with an indifferent face, 
at the righting of the dog-cart. 

“Let me help you,” he cried, laughing at 
Lilian’s futile attempts to straighten several 
sadly bedraggled plumes—and he bent for- 
ward and whispered something which made 
Lilian blush and toss her head. 

“«Come, Frank, jump in old fellow, and let me 


show you how my grays can step out,” said Jack } 


Courtenaye, helping his cousin to her seat, 
whilst Blanche sprung in, scarcely touching Mr. 
Stuyvesant’s assisting hand. Frank glanced 
at Blanche, but she turned away her head. 

“T thank you; no, not to-day,” and, lifting 
his bat, walked rapidly away. 

They drove quickly home, Lilian thinking it 
a famous adventire; Blanche, absorbed in the 
recollection she had seen, of ardent eyes so 
close to her face, and brown curls almost touch- 
ing her own darker locks. 

The following day was Sunday. In the after- 
noon Blanche stole off alone to Calvary church. 
The evening prayers quieted her restless heart, 
and stilled for awhile her self-reproaches. The 








voices had died away. Blanche made her way 
down the aisle, feeling at peace with all the 
world: When shé reached the door, she started 
back dismayed, for there was an ominous patter 
on the stone-steps, and torrents of pitiless rain 
struck terror to the hearts of umbrellaless-wor- 
shipers. Blanche had hardly time to think of 
the probable fate of her little pink bonnet, when 
some one stepped forward and formally offered 
his escort and umbrella. Her heart bounded; 
she knew the voice and form, but she merely 
bowed; and put her hand within the proffered 
arm. 

Together they stepped out of the vestibule 
and on to the street, and silently the first block 
was passed. For her life Blanche could think 
of nothing to say. She stole a glance at her com- 
panion, but encountered such sparkling eyes, 
that she did not dare look again. When they 
reached her own door, Miss Courtenaye con- 
trived to say, 

“TI am very much indebted to you.” For 
which Mr. Stuyvesant bowed and departed. 

“T tell you, mother, Lilian Dashwood is turn- 
ing out a regular beauty,” said Jack Courtenaye, 
at breakfast, next morning, indolently stretch- 
ing his arm to reach a round of toast. 

Mrs. Courtenaye adjusted her breakfast-cap 
before she replied. 

“Such a complexion and such hair would 
make any one pretty. Lilian has, besides all 
that, great good sense. I do not think any 
foolish notions will interfere with her accept- 
ance of a good offer, if she has one.” 

“Frank Stuyvesant seems to be pretty far 
gone—don’t you think so?” said Jack, turning 
suddenly to his sister. 

Blanche felt in her heart a despairing assent; 
but she answered quite steadily that they were 
well suited. 

Jack’s remarks were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the servant with a little pink billet, 
which he laid by Miss Courtenaye’s plate. 

‘From Lilian,” said Blamehe, answering her 
mother’s questioning look, ‘asking Jack and 
me to pass a quiet evening with her, as no one 
but herself is at home.” 

“Of course, we'll go,” said Jack, quickly; 
to which his sister made no demur. 

“How charmed I am to see you,” cried Miss 
Dashwood, meeting her cousin that evening at 
the hall-door; “‘but where is Jack?” 

‘*Oh! he said he would leave me, and walk to 
the corner to finish his segar.” 

“Come right into the parlor, Blanche, I will 
take your wraps up stairs. You must do without 
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me for a time; you know I am taking care of 
the house during mamma’s absence,” and she 
disappeared, closing the door after her. 

Blanche, without leoking around, seated her- 
self by a small buhbl-table, laden with helio- 
tropes and tuberoses, and bent over to inhale 
their sweetness. At a slight noise she glanced 
up, and Frank.stood before..her. Startled and 
confused, she tried to murmur some common- 
place words of greeting; but when her eyes met 
his, the words died upon her lips. 

“Blanche,” he cried, impetuously, ‘‘scorn me 
and reject me, but I still dare to love you. Do 
what | will, your face haunts me at all times; 
the mere sight of you is enough to overcome 
all my pride, and set me to dreaming mad, im- 
possible, heavenly dreams——”’ 

“Frank!” interrupted a beseeching voice, and 
alittle hand was stretched toward him. I do 
not know what he read in her face, but in a 
moment he was by herside. Catching her hand, 
he whispered, 

“Blanche, dear Blanche! can it be that my 
earnest love is not in vain?” 

The little hand was not withdrawn; and kneel- 
ing by her, he heard the words so sweet and 
dear to him. 

So much there was of explanations, and mur- 
mured repetitions of the old, old story, that 
Lilian’s very deliberate opening of the drawing- 
room door, was a sudden shock. 

“Oh, Lilian!” cried Blanche, springing up, 
“what have you been doing this long time?” 





young lady, composedly. ‘Jack thought he 
heard you and Mr. Stuyvesant quarreling, and 
was, afraid to enter—so I,took him into the 
library. But I see very plainly that I have not 
been much missed; Mr. Stuyvesant looks as 
though he might spare me a little longer.” 

Blanche laughed shyly, and strove to keep 
back the tell-tale color that overspread her 
cheek, 

‘“‘Never mind, Blanche, dear!” said Lilian, 
consolingly;, ‘‘don’t you suppose I am truly 
glad to be rid of the task of consoling a despair- 
ing lover? On the strength of being your cousin, 
I was supposed to know the secret and hidden 
motive of every word you spoke; and, after all, 
my painstaking interpretations were sure not 
to suit him.” 

' “Hush, Lilian!” cried Blanche, laughing. 

“Yes; you may laugh, but it’s quite true; and 
one day, when Jack brought me in a bunch of 
violets, somebody else fell into such a gloomy 
meditation over them——” 

‘That you were forced to enter into a whis- 
pered conversation with your cousin to avoid 
disturbing it,” interrupted Frank—but Lilian 
was gone. 

What a happy pair walked home beneath the 
gaslight that evening; so absorbed in one an- 
other, that, as Jack afterward remarked, they 
would not have stopped short of the Battery if 
he had not been near to suggest more moderate 
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BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Husq! Hear ye not the surging sea? 
The Storm King shouteth in mad glee. 


The winds roar fierce, then moan and sigh; 
A lurid glow lights up the sky. 


Who is it on you rock-bound coast, 
Her tangled tresses backward tossed? 


Her wild eyes peering with strange light, 
Far out into the awful night? 


Unmoeved she stands, with dauntless form, 
And braves alone the wrathful storm. 


With fiercer cries the tempest raves, 
Still higher rise the foam-capped waves. 


Strange sounds are borne upon the wind, 
Aud mists of spray her vision blind. 
White as a snow-flake is her cheek ; 
Oh, God! what means that fearful shriek ? 
She rushes forward to the beach ; 
A wreck is drifting out of reach. 

Veu. LVI.—9 





Revealed by yon red lightning’s blaze, 
She watches it with straining gaze. 


The billows jeer with gusty mirth— 
What care they for ber all on earth? 


Ah! see that form against the sky; 
‘Tis.he! °Tis he! Qh! must he die? 


He stretches forth imploring hands; 
Transfixed with horror wild she stands. 


There, tossed on danger’s very brink, 
She marks his frail barque rise and sink. 


Until at last, all struggling o’er, 
The wreck, engul‘ed, is seen no more. 


The winds a dirge breathe soft and low, 
As if to svothe her frantic wove. 


A panse—a shiver ; then the sea 
Has buried all ber misery, © 


And sufging floods roll on and hide 
The forms ef bridegroom and of bride. 





HOW I BECAME 


BY EMMA GARRISON 


Yes, I’m a married man at last! That’s my ; 
wife sitting over there in the great rocking- } 
chair, that slender, delicate creature, with the 
soft, creamy face, and lustrous, golden hair; 
and that queer, little thing in her lap, over 
which she coos so tenderly, is my son and heir, ; 
Chancellor Trowbridge, Jr. Heavens! what a¢ 
feeling of importance it gives a fellow to know ? 
that his name will live after his body is under } 
the sods! I never knew what it was to be a man 
before; I’m one now, every inch of me, as Lear 
was every inch a king. 

A woman-hater! That’s what I’ve been called } 
all my life, and the cognomen was not misap- 
plied. I did hate women, and excluded myself 
from their society, and railed and sneered ut 
their frailties until—— Well, until that little 
woman yonder glorified the whole feminine gen- 
der for me! I’m achanged man. I can’t pass 


) 


a bit of female apparel in a shop window, a} 
water-fall, or a knot of ribbon, without a tender 3 


thrill at my heart. I’m an old fool, that’s about } 
the amount of it! No matter, fill up your meer- } 
schaum, my wife does not object to smoke—sen- } 
sible women never do! 
Twenty years ago! Bless my soul, what a: 
long way to look back! Such a misty, winding } 
road, cut across at every turn by the grass- ? 
green graves ot deal friends and blighted 
] spes!) Ah, me! I would not go back and tread ; 
it all over again, if I could! Twenty years ago ' 
I met with my first disappointment, anil it made 
me & misanthrope, a woman-hater! 
young stripling, then, just sixteen, the sole idol 
and comfort of an overfond mother. We lived } 
all alone in a little nest of a cottage, just out. } 
from the city; and mother did the housework, 3 
and managed the small dairy, from which we } 
derived our support, while I attended the aca- 3 
demy. ‘She was bent upon making a great man $ 


I was a3 


> week. 


» you'd make a great man, my boy, 


A BENEDICT. 


JONES. 


of her love, that “her boy,” as she called me, 
would one day cover himself with the lustre of 
great deeds. 

I shared her belief, then; and when my six- 
teenth year, and my academical course both 
culminated at once, and poor mother expended 
the hoardings of an entire year to purchase me 
a new cloth suit, I thought my fortune made. 
As a matter of course, the next step to be taken 
was matrimony. By way of beginning, I set 


myself to work to get up a poem, to be dedi- 
Seated to the fair one of my choice, Miss Jessie 


The composition consumed a round 
Day after day I shut myself in my bed- 
hamber, and racked my brains over rhyming 
tables, while poor mother drove the cows to 

id fro, and even brought the-water to cool her 
milk-pans. At last it was finished, and elabo- 
rately copied on scented, rose-colorea paper. 
here were some two dozen verses, I think, 
containing swashy sentiment, and morbid melan- 
choly, sufficient to stock a regiment of ordinary 
novels; but sitting on the stone-steps of the 
dairy, with her butter-paddle in her hand, 


Weaver. 


} mother listened while I read them to her ina 


confident, declamatory style, her loving eyes 
full of subdued exultation. 
“T always thought so! I always thonght 
” she suid, 
rroudly. 
I sent the poem to Jessie, with no donbt what- 
ever,in regard to its reception. 1 heid too high 


an opinion-of ber good sense to bglieve, for an 


’ instant, that she would fail to appreciate it; and 


she didn’t, as ber gay laugh and dancing eyes 
attested at our next meeting. 

“You'll be famous by-and-by, Chancy,” she 
called after me over the garden-gate; ‘‘a second 
Byron.” 

I stroked my sprouting mustache with serene 


of me, poor, fond mother! She confidently be- ; self-complacency, running my eye over the rich 
lieved that I possessed any amount of unde-} meadow-lands, and alluvial fields, surrounding 
veloned talent and denie? herself a thousand’ her father’s stately mansion. She was an only 
site com.orts, in order .o secure tor me the etuld, atid would inherit allthis wealtti. 1 hw! 
advantages necessary to bring ‘it into action. } made up my mind to propose to her on my next 
Looking back upon those days now. it affords } visit; and it would be the proper thing to make 
me a kind of: melancholy satisfaction to know $ her a present on such an occasion. 

that she went to her eternal rest, happily un- There was a gay, ruby-brooch on exhibition 
conscious that atl her unselfish labor had been } in one of the shop-windows, and on this | had 
spent for naught; still fancying, in the egoism’ set my heart; but the price was twenty-five 
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dollars. How should I ever manage to get it? 
I made known my desires and intentions to 
mother on my return home. She looked serious 
and thoughtful for a moment, then she arose, 
and going to the corner cupboard, took down 
the blue china-bowl, in which she always kept 
the proceeds of her butter-pats. I can see her 
now, with her slight figure, and pale, worn face, 
as she stood in the glow of the firelight, counting 
over the heaps of silver pieces she had poured 
upon the table. 

“Only twenty-seven dollars,” she said, with a 
suppressed sigh, as she returned the surplus two 
dollars to the bowl; ‘but take it, my boy, and 
welcome!” 

I took it, and hought the brooch for Jessie. 

“Isn't it splendid, mother?” I said, a few 
evenings after, as I was giving the finishing 
touches to my toilet, preparatory to the all-im- 
portant visit. ‘She'll be sure to take it, won’t 
she?” 

“To be sure she will, my boy,” she replied, 
fondly, fluttering round me, polishing the bright 
brass buttons on my blue cloth coat with the 
corner of ber apron, and twisting my well-oiled 
locks over her thin, labor-worn fingers; ‘and 
she'll take you, too, if she’s not devoid of appre- 
ciation.” 

My heart swelled with gratified vanity as I put 
the glittering toy in my pocket, and started. She 
followed me out, and down to the garden-gate, 

“Good-by, my boy,” she called, as I hurried 
through. Something in her voice made me look 
back, and I noticed that her face had a strange, 
white look, and her eyes were running over with 
tears. 

“What is it, mother?” I asked, turning and 
taking her hand. 

“Nothing, nothing at all, my dear. Ouly this 
new joy won't make you quite forget me, will it, 
Chancy ?” 

“Oh! mother, no!” I cried, throwing my arms 
round her neck, and kissing her white cheeks. 
“T shall never love any one else as I love you.” 

“My darling, my pride,” she murmured. ‘No 
other mother ever had such a son—you never 
caused me a moment’s sorrow, Chancy.” 

“I’m glad of it, mother. Good-by!” 

“Good-by, my boy!” 

I left her standing there in the autumn dusk, 
and went up to Squire Weaver’s. The fates 
were propitious; I found Jessie alone in the 
parlor singing to her guitar. 

“Tis you, Chancy?” she said, carelessly, as I 
entered. ‘There, sit down while I sing to you.” 

I obeyed reluctantly enough, for I was in a 
fever of impatience. To this day I have no idea 


a 


‘ of what she sang; but the instant she finished I 

’ was at her side. 

“Jessie,” 1 said, unfolding the scented paper 
that contained the brooch, “‘ here’s a present I’ve 
brought you, and a 

But she cut short my declaration, which I had 
**cut and dried” weeks beforehand, with a scream 
of delight. 

“For me, Chancy?” she cried, as the glitter- 
ing toy flashed on ber sight; ’tis the very thing 
I wanted. You dear, darling boy—how shall I 
ever thank you?” and seizing me round the 
neck, she gave me a hearty kiss. 

The touch of her red lips fired my blood like 

¢ wine, and set my brain in « whirl of excitement. 

In a breath I was on my knees before her, pour- 


Sing cut my love, and the hopes i had cherished, 
5% 


Sin frenzied accents. At first she stood amazed; 
$then, as the full sense of what I was saying 
dawned upon her, she broke into a gay laugh. 
“Oh, Chaney! you silly, silly boy!” she cried, 
“you are too amusing. I gave you credit for 
more sense than this. Get up, child, and stop 
this foolish nonsense. I’m to be married in two 
weeks to Mr. Dunbar.” 
What I said or did, how I got out of the house, 
I never knew. I found myself in the meadows, 
making my way down to the river. A dull pain 
throbbed through both heart and brain, and one 
strong, irresistible impulse impelled me on. My 
mother’s loving watchfulness had hitherto kept 
my life from all care and sorrow; and I shrank 
from pain, and only thought of ridding myself 
tof it. The great, autumn moon was just up as 
I reached the brink, pouring down her silver 
? splendor on the turbid, foaming waters. I sat 
§ down beneath the shadow of a drooping willow, 
‘listening to the multitudinons gurgle of the 
waves, and the moaning rustle of the branches 
overhead. Mother's cattle-bells tinkled softly 
just below, and a solitary bird, a nightingale, 
perhaps, sang mournfully from a neighboring 
thicket. All these sights and sounds were as 
familiar as my own identity; and I felt an infi- 
nite pity for myself, looking upon and listening 
to them for the last time—for the last time it 
surely was; after the cruel blow I had received 
life was out’of the question. One plunge into 
those dark waters would end all! And then, 
when Jessie heard of my sad fate, she would 
repent of what she had done, and love me when 
it was too late. I even fancied how my funeral 
would be conducted, after my body was found; 
and actually suffered a good deal from fear that 
there would not be an appropriate epitaph writ- 
ten for my tombstone. If 1 had only have had 
ha scrap of paper and a pencil, I should have 
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composed and left one myself; but not having 
these requisites, I had to resign myself to my} 
fate. Divesting myself of the new, blue-cloth 3 
coat, and hanging it very carefully and con-} 
spicuously on the branch of a tree, I prepared } 
to make the fatal plunge. But at that instant > 
my mother’s face, wan and pallid, and full of} 
beseeching love, seemed looking up from the} 
moonlit waters. A keen pang shot through my } 
heart. How would she bear my loss, she who 
land always loved me so? I could not do this 
deed without even bidding her farewell—I could 
not break my mother’s heart! Snatching down 

coat, I struck across the meadows at a rapid 
ree At the cottage-gate I paused, chilled to 
the very soul by a feeling of awe and dread. 
The moonlight streamed down. There sat my 
mother in ber low sewing-chair; I could see her 
wan, white face plainly. I opened the gate, and 
went up the gravel-walk with suppressed steps. 
She might be asleep, I thought—and she was, 
that quiet, dreamless sleep that knows no waking. 
‘Bhe was dead. 

Two or three days after her funeral, our old 
pastor came down to see me. 

“*Well, Chancy, my lad,” he said, after a few 
moments’ comforting conversation, ‘* what do you 
purpose doing in the way of making a living?” 

“Tam undecided, sir—I haven’t thought much 
about it. I've beea writing a good deal of late, 
and I thought, perhaps 7 

But he cut me short by a gesture. 

“No, my lad, no! Give that up, it isn’t your | 
Follow in your good mother’s foot- 








vocation. 
steps—stick to your dairy, and you'll make a 
man of yourself.” 

I was cut to the very heart, but, somehow, his 
words stuck tome. The more I thought of them, 
the more I was convinced of their sense; and 
after awhile I made up my mind to take his 
advice. J threw away my pens and paper, and 
took to my mother’s old occupation, driving the 
cows, and making butter-pats for market. It 
was a solitary life, yet I soon grew to love a 
Twenty years after I found myself a rich man, 
the proprietor of the great Pearl Valley Dairy, 
and owner of Walnut Hill Farm. . 

I had ample means, so I gratified my love for 
I wandered all over Europe, launched 





travel. 
my barque upon the waters of the Nile, and sat 
beneath the shadow of the Pyramids; returning 
home again, sun-burned and foot-sore, with a 
weary, loveless heart. I shut myself up, having 
no intercourse with my fellow men, only in my 
business relations, and regarding woman kind 
with a bitter feeling of hate and distrust. 

One sunny, autumn afternoon—I have a vivid 
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remembrance of it, even to this day; it was 
early in October, and the sunlight, streaming 
down upon the great walnut-trees in front of 
my dwelling, and glinting through the tawny 
chestnut-leaves, seemed to have a peculiar 
warmth and brightness, I lay on a little hill- 
side, just beyond the house, half-buried in 
yellow broom-sedge, listening to tlie distant 
roar of the pines, and watching, by turns, the 
blue smoke curling up from my meerschaum, 
and the busy village-folk down below me. 
There was a fair, or something of the kind, on 
foot, and an unusual bustle prevailed. 

After awhile, I noticed a trim, girlish figure, 
wearing a brown robe, and a jaunty little hat, 
coming up from the town in the direction of 
Walnut Hill. I watched her with a feeling of 
interest, in spite of myself; and when she 
actually turned into the lane that led up to my 
door, I felt my heart palpitating like a boy’s. 
Could it be possible that any woman would have 
the audacity to force herself into my house, to 
beard the lion in his den? On she came, her 
brown veil and streaming ribbons fluttering in 
the wind, her little gaiter-boots beating a brisk 
tattoo on the gravel. I lay quite still till she 
passed me, then rising on my elbow, I watched 
her covertly. On she went, straight up to my 
house, up the front steps, and then, bang! went 
the knocker. I heard the door open, and know- 
ing that she had been admitted, I arose, and 
sauntered up myself, throughly vexed at the 
tremulous eagerness I felt to know who and what 
she was. She rose from her seat as I entered, 
saluting me with a pretty little bow. 

«Excuse me, sir,’’ she said; ‘*but you are Mr. 
Chancellor Trowbridge, I believe, and I am 
Jessie Dunbar.” 

The silvery voice, the familiar face, the name, 
and some glittering ornament in her bosom, all 
struck me at one and the same moment. I felt . 
my head spinning round like a top; but I 
managed to ask her to be seated again, and as 
she complied, I satisfied myself in regard to the 
ornament she wore. It was my ruby-brooch, 
the one for which I had given the hard-earned 
proceeds of poor mother’s butter-pats—I could 
have sworn to that. ° What could it mean? 

“We are holding a fair, Mr. Trowbridge.” 
she began, “for the benefit of the soldiers 
orphans; every one is giving us something, and 
I’ve come up to see if you won’t help us. You 
will, I am sure.” 

“No, Miss,” I answered, assuming a sternnest 
I did not feel; ‘’tis a principle with me, neve 
to encourage such institutions.” 

“Sir!” patting her dainty foot impatiently 
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against the carpet, ‘‘not encourage feeding 
the orphans of dead soldiers—do you mean 
that?” 

Her clear, dove-like eyes embarrassed me 
with their steady gaze. 

I arose and took out my pocket-book. 

‘‘THlow much shall I give you, Miss Dunbar?” 

“What you can afford, sir.” 

I handed her a fifty-dollar bill. 
gladdened so, they fuirly dazzled me. 

“Oh, Mr. Trowbridge!” she cried, “I did 
not expect this. You are so good, so generous!” 

She took out a delicate little purse, and cram- 
med it in, then she turned to go. 

“Good-by, Mr. Trowbridge!” she said, paus- 
ing in the door-way, and holding out her hand, 
“T thank you very much, indeed; but won’t you 
come down to the fair to-morrow night? Please 
do, Mr. Trowbridge.” ; 

I did not promise her, but I went, neverthe- 
less; and after the fair was over, I attended 
Jessie home. My old sweetheart, grown into a 
buxom matron, met me in the hall. 

“At last, Chancy,” she said, grasping both 
my hands; ‘but you've been an unfriendly, old 
curmudgeon all these years, and we may thank 
Jessie for luring you out of your den, I suppose. 
She’s won her bet by it, too. You see, the girls 
were all here, laying plans for the fair, and 
they got to talking about you; and young Dr. 
Snyder offered to bet twenty-five dollars that 
‘ none of them had the courage to go up to Walnut 
Hill and ask you for a donation. But Jessie 
made the venture, and now that you have come 
out of your seclusion, do be sociable, Chancy, 
for the sake of our old friendship.” 

Itook her at her word. Almost every even- 
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ing after that found me at Mr. Dunbar’s plea- 
sant home. And one spring night, when the 
air was sweet with balm, and the moonlight soft 
and mellow, and the great apple-tree, beneath 
which we sat, was white with fragrant bloom, I 
made the same proposal to Jessie that I had made 
to her mother twenty years before, not on my 
knees, however, but sitting by her side, with 
her little hand in mine. 

“I loved your mother years ago, Jessie,” I 
said; ‘‘but I was a silly boy then. I am a man 
now, and I Jove you as no man ever loves but 
once. Do you think you can be my wife?” 

“YT think I can, Mr. Trowbridge,” she an- 
swered, simply; “and I'll do my best to make 
you a good one. I’ve thought of you a great 
deal all my life, and loved you, I believe, even 
before I ever knew you. Mother used to tell 
me about you when I was a litile girl; and I 
always thought it was wrong in ber to take your 
poem, and your brooch, and then laugh at you; 
though, of course, it was right for her to like 
papa. But I’ve always felt very sorry for you; 
it must have been terrible when you went home 
and found your mother dead. I’ve got the poem, 
and the ruby-brooch you gave mother; and I 
jam very glad you love me so much, Mr. Trow- 
thridge. Yes, I'll be your wife, and I'll try to 
; make your life so happy, that you'll never re- 
} member the sorrowful past.” 

So I married the daughter of my old sweet- 
heart; and there she sits in the great rocking- 
chair, before the blazing wood-fire; and that 
little thing on her lap is my son and heir, Chan- 
cellor Trowbridge, Jr. And in regard to myself, 
Chancellor Trowbridge, Sr., Iam the happiest 

‘ man that ever the sun shines on. 
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I preaM—I dream of future days, 
My soul will wander there, 
To gaze upon the blooming hopes, 
Devoid of toil and care; 
I will not heed the dreamy past, 
Nor count the wasted hours, 
When sorrow filled the listless cup— 
Now Hope seems wreathed with flowers. 


I dream of fair and angel forms, 
And smiling friends I'll meet; 

Of angel harps, to music tuned 
In harmony, replete, 

In those fair fields of endless green, 
Those suns that never set, 

Those orbs of bright and dimless sheen, 
With nothing to regret. 


I dream of my prospective home, 
And all those sunny hours. 
When poesy will teach me sing 
"Midst ever-blooming flowers ; 
And through the mist of gathcring years, 
A form steals to me now ; 
And soft and sweet a sister's kiss 
Is pressed upon my brow. 


No more I'll dream of perished hopes, 
Nor many a spoken word 

That, lost amid the wreck of time, 
Will ne’er again be heard. 

No more the ghosts of buried joys 
Start up and haunt my gaze; 
My soul is fixed on fairer scenes, J 

And dreams of happier days. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Tue governor of the Bastile had retired to his 
own apartments within that grim old fortress. 
All the duties of the day had been performed. 
The allowance of black bread and impure water 
had been doled out to the prisoners, and the 
doors closed, leaving them in utter darkness. 
All these horrible duties being settled to his 
satisfaction, the governor was ready for his own 
luxurious supper, and sat waiting for it with 
some impatience. Originally this man was 
neither hard-hearted or cruel; but holding a 
position where these qualities were exacted 
from him, they had gradually become a part 
of his nature. Unlimited power of the worst 
kind had made him a tyrant, and hardened his 
heart to iron. 

As this man sat, calm and indifferent, in an 
atmusphere of misery, which rose around him 
like a miasma, o grim, stalwart man, in the 


dress of a keeper, knocked at the door and } 


came in, removing the cap from his head in 
token of respect for the presence he was in. 

The governor turned in his chair and recog- 
nized the man. 

‘‘Well, Christopher,” he said, ‘‘what news 
from the city? A little more quiet, I hope.” 

Not a bit,” answered the keeper, promptly. 
“IT have been among the clubs, as you bade me, 
and have made my observations. The feeling 
of discontent grows stronger and stronger.” 

“Well, what do they expect to accomplish by 
grumbling, the varlets? I wish we had them 
here, Christopher; a week or two of such lodg- 
ings and fare as we could give them, would 
bring down their courage. We have that whole 
lower range of cells. unoccupied now, for our 
Louis is chicken-hearted about sending his sub- 
jects here, merely to oblige his friends; and he 
has no favorites, Marie Antoinette looks well to 
that.” 

“Yes; and she it is who prevents the prison 
being full, as it was in the good old time, when 
we registered a Jettre-de-cachet every day. It is 


this clemency that emboldens the people, and ‘ 


sets them clamoring for the thing they call 
‘liberty!’ Liberty, indeed, we would give them 
134 


enough to quarrel about if we had them all here 
but for a single month.” 

Ah!” said the governor, who seemed on ex- 
cellent terms with his man. ‘But how are we 
to get them here, when we never see the king’s 
signature, except it be to empty our cells of 
their prisoners? 

’ before they are sentenced, especially his own 
enemies. I tell you, Christopher, this king, in 
his leniency, has brought this fortress of the 
Bastile down to the level of a common jail; and 
his conduct fills me with such disgust, that I am 
at times half resolved to throw up my commis- 
sion.” 

The keeper looked through one of the narrow 
windows, and took a survey of the ponderous 
walls; then, turning with a grim smile, he 
said, 

“If the walls were less thick, a resignation 
might be prudent just now; but I think they 
will defy all the clubs in Paris.” 

“Or in all France,” answered the governor, 
laughing. ‘‘My drawbridge once up, and no 
monarch in Europe sits as firmly on his throne 
as Ido. Would to heaven his majesty was half 
as safe in Versailles!” 

‘Nay, I think the people hate the man they 
‘call their tyrant of the Bastile worse than they 
; do the monarch at Versailles,” said the keeper, 
‘a little maliciously—for cruel men are very sel- 
dom kind to each other. 

“Let them hate,” laughed the governor. ‘It 
will be a long time before their malice can reach 
him.” 

“Yes, as I said, the walls are thick.” 

‘And here comes my supper, Christopher, 
which your news from the city shall not spoil,” 
cried the governor, interrupting his subordi- 
nate, as a door was opened, and a daintily- 
arranged table revealed in the next. room. 
‘Step in, though, and let me hear all the news 
you have gathered.” 

The man stepped into the supper-room, and 
stood leaning against the door-frame, while his 
superior placed himself at the table. 

“It is the Bastile against which the people 
hurl hatred, and launch their curses most 
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bitterly,” he said. ‘Thinking me one of them— } nervous step, which soon brought him to the 


fur | wore this—they spoke freely enough,” 

Here Christopher took a red cap from his 
pocket, and shook it viciously, as if he hated 
the very color. 

The governor looked up and waghed again. 

“So they thought you one of their order, my 
poor Christopher, and took you into their con- 
filence on the strength of that red abomination. 
Well, when do they intend to tear down the 
Bastile?” 

“Tear down the Bastile! Have we not de- 
cided that the walls may defy them?” replied 
the keeper, uneasily. . “If I thought other- 
wise——” 

“Well, what then, my good Christopher?” 

“Why, then I should be glad to exchange 
places with any prisoner in the cells.” 

“A hard alternative, Christopher,” said the 
governor, smiling over his well-filled plate, 
“and one not likely to happen. But we must 
be careful. If the rabble hate us, as you say, 
we must do nothing to arouse them.” 

That moment the loud clangor of a bell 
sounded down the passages of the prison. 

“What is that, Christopher?” inquired the 
governor, laying down his knife and fork with 
something like constegnation. 

“Some one claiming admittance, who rings 
boldly, either an enemy, or an officer under } 
authority of the law, I should say,” answered } 
the keeper. 

“Go and see, Christopher.” 

The keeper went out, passed from the prison } 
to the drawbridge, and looked across the moat, 
swollen and green with stagnant water, saw a>} 
single, slight figure claiming a passage over } 
both by voice and gesture. 

“Why was the bell rung?” asked Christopher } 
of the guard. 
‘Because it is some one with an order for the 

governor. He held up a paper.” 

“Is he quite alone?” 

“Yes, I saw him dismount from a tired horse, 








; ; 
which you may yourself discover standing within } 


the shadow of yonder building.” 

“Let down the drawbridge; but see that but } 
one man enters—it may be a ante te from 
the court.” 

Directly the great chains of the drawbridge 


keeper, who keenly regarded him during his 
progress. 

“A letter for the governor,” said the stran- 
ger, promptly taking a folded paper from his 
girdle. 

«Where from?” questioned Christopher. 

“Directly from Versailles. Besides this, I 
am intrusted with a message which can only be 
given in person; oblige me by saying so much 
in my behalf.” 

Christopher took the letter and held it be- 
tween his teeth, while the ponderous machinery 
of the bridge was put in motion again, and the 
whole fabric loomed up. 

The stranger started as he saw the huge 
fabric uplifted like some massive gate rising 
between him and the world he had left; but he 
made no protest, and only grew a little paler 
than before, as the awful blackness of its shadow 
fell upon him. 

“There is no danger from any one on this 
side,” muttered the keeper, moving slowly away, 
leaving the stranger standing by the guard; 
“but in these times it is hardly safe to admit 
even a stripling like that after dark.” 

He found the governor deep in his meal, 
which he enjoyed with the zest of a man who 
has few sources of occupation or amusement, 
and, therefore, gives free scope to the appetite. 
Ile was just filling a glass of wine as Chris- 
topher came in, and holding it up, smiled tosee 
its amber hues sparkle in the lamplight. Indeed, 
he was too pleasantly occupied for any remem- 
} brance of the errand on which the keeper had 
gone. 

“Ah! is it you again, my Christopher?” he 
said, draining the glass with a mellow smack of 
the lips. “Well, what news? The bell rang, if 
I remember. What unreasonable person was so 
bold?” 

“It is a messenger from Versailles, your 
excellency; some one with a letter, and a special 
message to yourself.” 

“From Versailles? Let him in; let him in. 
It is hot often that Louis the Sixteenth requires 
my services. That is why the rabble has dared 
to lift its clamor against the Bastile. If he 
would but -crowd the old prison from founda- 
tion to roof with the disaffected, there would be 


began to shake and rattle, the mighty hinges } no more cries of ‘Down with the Bastile!’ in the 


\urned with ponderous heaviness, and the great 
mass of wood fell slowly downward, spanning 
‘ne gulf of dark waters from wall to wall, like 
8 ti an leading directly through Hades. 
Aslight figare left the opposite side of the } 
moat, and crossed the bridge with a quick, } 





streets of Paris. Let the king’s messenger pre- 
sent. himself, he is welcome.” 

Christopher went: out, and directly returned 
with the page in close company. When this 
; person was seen in the full glare of the light, 
the appeafance of extreme youth vanished. He 
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was slender, elegant, and bright; but there was 
something in the curve of the mouth, and a 
depth of expression about the eyes, which be- 
lied the boyish air and foppish costume so com- 
pletely, that the governor arose to receive him 
with unconscious humility. 

“This: letter,”, said the page, ‘will inform 
you of my business; after that let me pray that 
we converse alone.” 

“Christopher, you may go,” said the governor, 
filling another glass of wine, and holding it 
toward his visitor with one hand while he re- 
plenished his own glass with the other. ‘Now, 
sir, sit down while I read this. missive.’” 

The page accepted the wine, and drank it off, 
for he felt the need of it after a long and weari- 
some ride of hours. While the slow color was 
coming back to his face, the governor was 
earnestly perusing the letter.. It evidently gave 
him some disturbance as he read, for a flush of 
hotter red than the Rhenish wine could give 
rose into his face, while his eyes grew large 
and opened wide with astonishment 

‘‘From her,” he muttered, uneasily. “Why 
it is years and years since I have seen her name. 
How came she at Versailles?) Must talk freely 
with her messenger! As if I wanted anything to 
do with him or her either! Why it might cost 


me dear with his majesty, and set the rabble to 


hunting me down like a dog! 
Danger! Humph! Humph!” 
All this was muttered incoherently by the 
astonished governor, while the page sat keenly 
regarding him, ¢atching up here and there a 
disjointed word, which made his eyes sparkle 
and his lips curve scornfully 
** Well,” said the governor, crushing the letter 
slowly in his hand, where he rolled it indolently 
between his thumb.and finger, ‘“‘you come to me 
from Madame Du Barry—a beautiful woman in 
her time, and in some sort a friend of mine:” 
“In some sort?” repeated the page, alnsost 
with a.sneer, ‘‘I thought from what ame 
said, that she had been a most earnest and all- 
powerful friend to you in times when her friend- 
ship was a fortune, and her enmity ruin.” 
‘‘Did she say that? Very natural. The im- 
portance of objects magnifies as they recede. 
It is many years since I knew the madame; and 
in those years she has ceased to be powerful, 
either in love or hate. Even her beauty, they 
tell me, is all gone—and in that lay the power 
she makes such boast of. Still I have a tender 
temembrance of the madame, who had a kind 
of loveliness that was almost distracting. At 
one time I almost adored her; and as for the 
lady——_ Well, it would not be quite proper to 


My own safety! 


{ state how much of her boasted kindness sprang 
from g more tender sentiment than she woukl 
: have liked to acknowledge before the king; but 
} I have my memories.” 
Here the young man sprang to his feet, 
} clenched: one white hand under its frills of 
§ delicate lace, advanced a step, as if to dash it 
‘in that flushed face, and let it fall again with a 
sharp, unnatural laugh. 
‘Another glass of wine,” he said, unclinching 
; the hand; ‘these reminiscences are so pleasant 
they amuse me!” 
The governor lifted the bottle near him, and 
; dashed a flood of the amber liquid over the white 
hand which held the glass, for his own was 
rendered a little unsteady by the sudden action 
of the page. 

The young man tossed. off the wine with a 
laugh that rang mockingly through the rem. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘as you and the Du Barry 
were such intimate friends, we can talk with 
the more freedom, oth you and thé lady are 
just now in imminent peril.” 

“Peril! How?” 

‘‘Both with the king, which is not so threaten- 
ing, but with the people, who are getting 
dangerous.” . 

“As how? Speak me This is the second 
time to-day I have been Warned of the people's 
hate, But the king—in what way have I offenied 
him?” 

“In nothing that I know of. But occasions 
arise in which our best friends act, uacon- 
sciously, with our worst enemies. The king, 
in his goodness, works hand-in-hand with the 
people, who hate him and us.” 

‘In what way?” inquired the governor, now 
deeply interested. “Why should his majesty 
; do aught to imperil an old and faithful officer 
like me? That he should hold some malice 

against Du Barry is not remarkable. She was 
impudent enough, while he was Dauphin to 
account for,any ill-feeling he may have toward 
her now; but with me, who have always been 
a favorite, the thing is impossible.” 

The page still kept on his feet and walked 
up and down the room, forgetting all forms of 
politeness in his excitement. He paused at last, 
and flashed a glance of brilliant scorn upon the 
governor. 

“There is no such thing as impossibilities 
where the selfishness or ingratitude of men are 
concerned,” he said. ‘The idol of the. people 
to-day is not sure of his position for a week.” 

“Of the people? .Yes. But I claim nothing 
of them: my strength lies in the king.” 

The page gave his antagonist—for such these 
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two persons were fast becoming—a sharp glance, { At last he turned a blanched and scared face 


but made no answer to his last speech, which 
had apparently made no impression upon him. 

“The king, the queen, and, most of all, you 
and the lady on whose behalf I come, are in 
danger. A single new cause of discontent against. 
this prison, and the smouldering hate of the 
people will break forth. Louis foresaw this, but 
had not force of will enough to prevent it. One 
word from his wife, and he was ready to brave 
everything.” 

«But what has he done?” 

The page drew close to the table and leaned 
one hand upon it. 

“Years ago, the very last of our old king’s 
reign, @ man was brought to the Bastile—his 
name was Gosner.” 

“Gosner—why that man is alive yet. Neither 
dampness or famine seem to have any impres- 
sion on him. He was brought here under a 
lettre-de-cachet, and was one of Madame Du 
Barry’s enemies. I remember, she came here 
to the prison, just after the old king died, and 
upbraided this man with having killed him by 
his necromancy. She was very bitter against 
him, and seemed afraid that he might be par- 
doned out. That woman had a hard heart.” 

“Yes; she had a hard heart,” repeated the 
page; ‘“‘but often, ah! so often, she was forced 
to be cruel in self-defence. It is so now— it is 
so now!” 

Once more the page was walking up and 
down the room; he paused suddenly. 

“This man, Gosner, was, at the request of 
madame, put into the underground cells,” he 
said, “where he has been until within the last 
year. When we took him out he was almost biind 
—a poor, enfeebled creature, hardly worthy of 
the new life we gave him.” 

“And now?” questioned the page. R 

“Now he is but little better—a gleam or two 
of light and air does not change a prisoner of 
many years so much as you might imagine; 
besides, this man was feeble from the first, 
but lived on, withering away into the shadow 
he is.” 

“Well, this is the man they will parade before 
the people as a proof of the terrible cruelties 
practiced here.” 

The governor half rose from his feet in sud- 
den alarm. 

“Who will do this?” he exclaimed. 

“The king; or, rather, his Austrian wife.” 

“The king!” 

“Who has pardoned this man, Gosner.” 

The ruddy countenance of the governor lost its } 
tone, and a cold whiteness crept over his lips. 











upon the page. The great danger of his position 
had forced itself upon him. 

“And the king has done this? 
believe it.” 

“*You may, for to-morrow will bring the proof. 
The order of Gosner’s release was signed this 
morning, and is now in Paris.”’ 

The governor was on his feet at once. 

““What is to be done? You came here for 
something more than this. Madame Du Barry 
has heard of Gosner’s pardon. She sent you 
here. . What does she, propose? This is a 
case that concerns us all, and may destroy 
us all.” 

“Unless proper steps are taken,” said the 
page, in a low voice. 

‘But what steps can be taken?” 

“You ask me that?” answered the page, with 
a strange smile on his lips; ‘‘you, who know all 
the mysteries of this prison, who receive men 
without record, and send them forth for burial 
with only a number instead of a name?” 

‘*Who told you these things?” demanded the 
governor, with a sudden panic. 

‘“*No matter, I know; then I know, also, that 
this man, Dr. Gosner,, is not an inmate of this 
prison. He was buried within the month, aad 
the number attached to his name is registered 
against it.” e 

“You know this?” cried the governor. ‘‘ Rather 
you suggest it.” 

“Yes, I suggest it. This.man must not be let 
loose to prowl, the streets of Paris, and. drive 
the rabble wild with his stories of the, Bastile, 
its cruelties, its dungeons, and its underground 
horrors. He was aman of wonderful eloquence, 
and freedom will touch his tongue with fire. 
His white hair; the wonderful pathos in, his 
eyes, and that shadowy form, will excite the 
people to terrible wrath.” 

The governor was trembling visibly through- 
out his entire frame. He. leaned his hand so 
heavily on the table that the glasses, with the 
amber and ruby-tinted drops left in them, shook 
and rattled together beneath his pressure. 

‘‘Madame Du Barry was the person who cast 
this man into prison, the people hates her 
already,” continued the page, who was himself 
growing strangely pale. ‘:This man, will first 
assail her; as for yourself——”’ . 

The governor. dropped into the chair he had 
left, and, gazed upon the. page with frightened 
eyes and parted lips, 2 remembrance of all he 
had done.to the prisoner since his incarcera- 
tion, of the neglect, starvation, the awful soli- 
tude in which he had been left, year after year, 
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scarcely speaking to a human being, swept over 
him in all the blackness of its horrors. 

“As for yourself,” continued the page, ‘all 
the enormous cruelties practiced in the Bastile, 
during the last twenty years, will be heaped 
upon your shoulders. This man has been an 
inmate of the lower-cells; he has been chained 
by the waist to your dank walls, along which 
reptiles were eternally dragging their slime 
across and around him; he has heard the per- 
petual lapping of fetid waters against the 
enormous walls, which were not thick enough 
to keep the poisonous drops from creeping 
down the rugged walls, and dropping on his 
hands, his hair, and his emaciated limbs——” 

“Hold! hold!” cried the governor. “If this 
man says but half of these things to the people, 
they will seize upon me in the street and tear 
me limb from limb.” 

‘‘But the danger must be avoided. It is a 
question of life and death with you and the 
madame. The king in his clemency is flinging 
fire-brands among his own enemies, with which 
they will consume him.” 

‘‘When did you say the pardon would come?” 
inquired the governor. 

“In the morning, very early.” 

“We will be prepared!” 


The color was coming back to that broad face. 
The governor lead arrived at a conclusion—his 
prisoner should never go forth to the world to 


fire the hearts of men against him. He rang a 
little house-bell that stood upon the table with 
a sharpness that soon brought Christopher to 
the room. " 

“Bring me a light, Christopher, and lead 
the way to the office where our books are 
kept.” 

Christopher lighted a lamp, and led the way 
into a dark, stone chamber, which contained 
several oaken desks, on which lay ponderous 
books chained to staples driven deep into the 
wall. The governor opened one of these im- 
posing volumes, and, after turning over several 
of its leaves, ran his finger down a column 
which bore a date that ran back to a period in 
which Louis the Fifteenth reigned in France. 

“Only two entered at this period left,” he 
muttered; ‘and this delicate man one of them. 
How fearfully strong life is. It seems as if some 
men never would die.” 

‘Who are you seeking for—the man who died 
this morning?” inquired Christopher, who was 
greatly astonished that the governor should 
have entered that room, or thought of examin- 
ing the books. 

‘Did a man die this morning?” demanded 


the governor, quickly, ‘What is his name? 
How long hus he been here?” 

“Tis. name,” answered Christopher, with a 
grim smile, ‘has died out long ago; but we can 
trace it by the number, if you will give me time. 
As to the how long—I cannot remember when 
he was not here.” 

Here the page stepped forward. 

“You have seen the man, I suppose—tell me, 
was he fair or dark, large or small, old or 
young?” 

‘‘He was fair, young, sir, when I first knew 
him, slender, too, and of most gentle bearing. 
As to age, men grow old here rapidly.” 

«But he seems old?” 

“Yes, a little, worn, old man.” 

“That will do,” said the governor, promptly. 
“Now let us see this other person. Get the 
keys, Christopher, I will go with you to the 
cells—there is the number.” 

Christopher took the scrap of paper, on which 
a number was written, and selecting a bunclr of 
keys from a heap that lay in one of the desks, 
took the lamp in his disengaged hand. The 
governor made a sign to the page, and all three 
plunged at once into the black labyrinth of 
passages which led into the stony heart of the 
prison. Through long, vault-like halls, down 
narrow chasms, that seemed hewn from the ori- 
ginal rock, far into the very bowels of the earth 
; these three persons penetrated. After a time 

they heard low, sobbing murmurs, indescribably 
mournful, which came to them out of the dark- 
ness, as if the very stones were saturated with 
tears. Once the clank of a chain broke sharply 
through these murmurs, and the grinding sound 
of a curse broke across the blackness of their 
progress. / 

At last they stopped before an oaken door, 
studded heavily with great iron knobs, over 
which time and dampness had woven a coat 

‘of reddish rust. A great, clumsy lock of iron 
spread far out on the ponderous oak, into which 
Christopher thrust an equally clumsy key, which 

{ground its way through the rasping rust, and 

i was only turned by a vigorous turn of both the 

$ keepers powerful hands. 

At last the door was forced open, and there, 

: sitting upon the bare, wet stones was a human 
; being. He had just been aroused from a dreary 
sleep, and, supporting himself by the palms of 
both hands pressed upon the floor, was peering 
at them through a fall of snow-white hair, which 
'drooped over the most mournfully white face 
:that human eye ever gazed upon. When he 
‘saw the light, and more than one huaan face 
looking in upon his misery, this man, who 
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scarcely knew what the presence of a fellow- 
creature was, began to tremble with strange 
apprehension, and crept half across the floor, 
whispering, ; 

“Did she get the paper? Did she. get the 


paper as 


His eyes were bright as diamonds, his white 


face was full of piteous entreaty; his voice 
sounded like the heart-broken prayer of a dying 
man. 

They did not speak to him, but drew back, 
and partly closed the door upon him, Then a 


wild shriek broke from the dungeon, a ery of 
anguish so terrible that the page covered his 





face with both bands, and went staggering 
through the dark passage like a drunken crea- 
ture. 

“Oh! if I could but take it back—if I could 
tear this one sin from my soul!” 

The governor heard this cry of anguish, but 
did not comprehend the words. He had wit- 
nessed too many scenes like the one they had 
left to tremble at the sight. 

‘‘Have no apprehension,” he said. ‘They 
will not find him here in the morning, rest con- 
tent; not even the king knows all the secrets of 
the Bastile. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE POET. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD 


Tuz Poet is, must ever be, 

Oh, Freedom! on thy glorious side ; 
True poetry is grandly free, 

It will no narrow bounds abide, 


Like the untrammeled minds of Heaven, 
With sweet and purifying force, 

1t winnows the vast universe, 
And glad results attend its course, 


Or as some river, broad and free, 
It sweeps with fertilizing flow, 
And barren wastes and desert wilds, 
‘Tranusfigured, to new Edens grow. 


Yet oft the puet’s heart is sad, 
With senses keener than his kind, 
lic feels far-off the great events 
Undreamed of by the common mind. 


And mad enthusiast is the cry 
The skeptic herd around him raise ; 





Yet in his ear, unheard of them, 
The glorious march of progress plays. 


Oh, Poet! prophet ye are one, 
Chanting in verse your prophecies; 
Your pulse keeps time to the grand beat 
Of revolutions’ destinies. 


The world applauds established truth ; 
You kiss and bless the new-born child; 
Behold afar its triumph hour, 
E’en while ‘tis hunted and reviled. 


Where’er new good supplants old wrong 
You'll find the poet’s helping hand; 
His verse the sad reformer cheers, 
Aud stirs, like battle-call, the land. 


Oh, Poet! blessed is thy lot, 
Though lonely and misjudged of men ; 
The darling of the gods art thou, 
Sharing the secrets known to them, 





OUR YOUTHFUL DAYS. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


Our youthful days are fled for aye, 
And we are older grown; 
Then let us not recall again 
The joys and pains we’ve known; 
For ‘mong the memories of the past 
Are many shadows deep; 
And if we call them up again,} 
We can but sigh and weep. 


Weep o'er the broken idols there, 
(nd faded dreams so bright, 

Whea we thovght life a happy day, 
Filled with the sunbeams bright ; 

And in those early days of life, 
With joyous, buoyant heart, 

We learned the lesson sweet to love, 
But soon we learned to part. 





For death, with icy fingers, closed 
Around our loved ones dear, 

And sunbeams turned to shadows then, 
And sorrow lingered near ; 

And as we journey on in life 
We feel the weight of years, 

And know how vain are all regrets, 
And sighs, and dreams, and tears. 


Then let us not recall the past, 
But leave it buried there, 

And to the future turn our gaze, 
And overcome despair. 

Our youthful days are fled for aye, 
With all their care and pain; 

And as we journey on in Jife, 
Recall them not again. 





EBENEZER’S 


COURTSHIP. 


BY MES. G 


‘‘Firinpy Ann! dew come here to the winder 
and see if ye know whose shirred sun-buanit 
and gingham umbrell that is a comin’ up the 
lane. No ye needn’t, nuther. I see now—it’s 
Miss Greenland. Seems to me she’s gittin’ 
proud in her old age; that bunnit’s a new one, 
and she’s kivered her sunshade over. 

‘‘She’s comin’ to spend the afternoon, and 
she’ll have to go in the spare bed-room to take 
off her things. Run, Filindy Ann, quick! and 
put on the pine-apple bed-quilt, and the piller- 
cases with the weepin’-willer worked onto ’em 
in yaller silk. Come, now, don’t git stagger- 
nated! 

‘Law suz, I never! I hain’t the least idee 
but what the dust’s an inch thick in t’other 
room, and there ain’t a speck o’ sugar-cake in 
the house, nuther. And Miss Greenland’s sich 
an oncommon pecooler pusson, she'd go rite 
hum agin, ef she thought she was makin’ any- 
body trouble. 

“T guess Filindy Ann kin make the cake. I'll 


slip oit a minit and see she don’t put in salt- 
petre instid o’ pearlash, and sweeten the apple- 
sass with that yarb-tea instid o’ merlasses. 
“My sakes! I thought ye was goin’ to stay 
all day. Aim.ye sure ye didn’t put the bed- 
quilt on crossways, nor, the piller-cases,t’other 


end up? Well, run out now, and wash up,the 
kittles, and put over some bilin’ water. 

‘‘Good-afternoon, Miss Greenland! Walk rite 
in t’other room and pull off yer things. I hain’t 
seen ye look so well in all my recollection. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Stubbs, my health has 
always been‘of the most excellent quality. I 
think the afternoon is extremely sultry. , Oh! 
do not inconvenience yourself with regard to 
my apparel; allow it to remain on this chair, it 
will then be in extreme proximity when I am 
preparing to take up my departure.” 

‘“‘Law, Miss Greenland, come into the bed- 
room, and put ’em here on the.bed.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Stubbs. If it will not cause 
trouble, I think I will do so, and also arrange 
my ringlets before the mirror.” 

‘*Now don’t be afeard o’ makin’ trouble, Miss 
Greenland, fur when I hev company, I allers 
like to make ’em-comfortable. So set down in 
this arm-theer.”” 

“Oh : — me, Mrs. Stubbs, I wouldn’t for 


. J. BEEBE. 


{a moment entertain the idea of depriving you 
of your accustomed seat.” 

“Now you jest take this cheer, Miss Green- 
land, and I’ll bring in mine from the settin’- 
room, and see what Filindy Ann’s up to. [I'll 
be rite back.” 

“These servants, Mrs. Stubbs, are enough to 
discourage a person of the most gigantic nerves 
from attempting to regulate her household 
affairs properly.” 

‘“‘Filindy Ann! where be ye? Sure, now, ye 
didn’t wash them kittles in cold water, and wipe 
*em on the cup-towel? Now, here, you jest 
pour bilin’ water on that dish-cloth, it looks as 
ef you’d been takin’ up ashes with it, instid 0’ 
usin’ the shovel. 

«Law suz! jest you come here, and see ef that 
ain’t uncle Ebenezer’s nose a stalkin’ up through 
the medder.. It is! I thought I couldn’t be 
mistaken in that nose o’ his’n, though ef I'ds 
seen it anywhere else, I should sartinly hev 
took it fur a seed-cucumber. 

“T declare ef that ain’t enuff to discourage s 
pusson. He's the most confirmedest old bache- 
lor I know of, and she’s the most confirmedest 
old maid. I’ll tell ye what I’ll do, I'll git ’em 
in the spare room together, and then I'll slip 
out and see about gittin’ tea. 

“There he is now, comin’ up the back stoop. 
Run, Filindy Ann, and let him in through the 
wood-house, and don’t tell him there’s anybody 
here. 

‘‘How de do, Ebenezer! No, Enos has gone 
down to, the village, but I’m expectin’ him hum 
every minat, Let’s go in t’other room, it’ 
cooler there, and the flies ain’t so thick, nuther.” 

“Well, I don’t keer ef I do, fur the sun's 
powerful to-day.” 

“I hope you didn’t git tired o’ wa‘tin’, Miss 
Greenland; husband's brother Ebenezer’s come, 
and husband ain’t got hum yet. I guess we'll 
hev to entertain him awhile.” 

“Why, Sophier Stubbs, is that you? What 
do ye s’pose I’ve done? I’ve sent yer uncle 
Ebenezer hum with Miss Greenland!” 

“Oh, aunt Lizy!” ’ 

“It’s a fact, and I'll tell ye Low itonm. Ye 
see I was a settin’ by the winder, this after 
noon, and I seen sombody 4 comin’ up the lane, 
and first I didn’t know who it was, but purty 
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soon I see it was .Miss Greenland. Ef she'd 
been a flourishin’ her big, turkey-feather fan, 
as usual, [’d a knowed her in a minit; but in- § 
stid, she had it under her mantiller. 

“Well, in she cum, @ primpin’ up her mouth 
and a gittin’ off her big words. Bime-by, I cum 
out in the kitchen to see how things was gittin’ 
on, and lo and behold, who should I see but 
yer uncle Ebenezer a comin’ ’crosg lots to/the 
house. So I up and took him into the other 
room without tellin’ him anybody was here. 

“When we went in the room, Miss Greenland 
was'the most surprisedest-lookin’ critter ye ever 
seen; and as to: Eben, he colored up to the tip 
end o’ his nose. He’s got a master long nose; 
though I can’t say much, fur yer uncle Enos’ is 
most as hig. 

“Did L ever tell ye the first time I seen yer 
uncle Enos? Why, I was a goin’ to the village 
to buy me a caliker dress—caliker was some- 
thin’ purty nice in them days. I know father 
was short o’ money, and mother mustered to- 
gether what she could, and sent me to the vil- 
lage with four dozen eggs in the willer-basket 
to make out. I was most there, and was goin’ 
along in the path-side o’ the road, when who 
should I see a comin’ but yer uncle Enos. Well, 
when he cum up to where I was, we both turned 
out on the same side to go by; then I felt kinder 
shamed like, and I dodged the other side quick, 
and so did he; and we might a been standin’ 
there to this day, fur all I know, ef he hadn’t 
a turned out to the right and ketehed hold 
of his nose, and sez he, ‘Il guess we kin pass 
now.’ 

“Well, IT went on to the village, and every 
tine I thought about it I couldn’t help laffin’. 

“’T vant inore’n a week after that, Sary Eliza 
Terwilliger, she had an apple-cut, and I went 
along o' brother Ben. I had on that same cali- 
ker-dress—it was a white ground, with a red- } 
and-black figger shot through it. I gored the 
skirt and ruffled the sleeves, and hemmed a 
white ruffle for the neck; Melissy Purdy said it 
was the purtiest dress there. 

“We got there airly, and a hull passel of us 
sot down to work; the boys peeled the apples, 
and the girls cored ’em. Purty soon somebody 
cum, and I looked up, and who should it be but 
yer uncle. I laffed, and he laffed, and Sary 
Eliza stood by, and sez she, ‘Mr. Stubbs, I'll 
make ye acquainted with Miss Gray.’ 

“So he sot down by me, and after we got 
through with the apples he took me to supper. 
He seen me hum that night, and after that I 
kept company with him till we was married. 

“But 1 sot out to tell about yer uncle Ebe-} 





nezer and Miss Greenland. Heé hemmed and 
hawed when he sat down, and sez he, ‘It’s an 
orful warm day.’ 

«Its exceedingly oppressive,’ sez she, & 
flourishin’ her fan rite and left. 

“*T wouldn’t wonder ef we had thunder- 
showers,’ sez he. 

«Oh! 1 hope not, for I’m childishly afraid 
of thander-showers,’ sez she. ‘And the litenin’ 
has struck in close proximity to me repeatedly.’ 

«+ «It never struck near me,’ sez he. 

“<«Some persons seem to possess charmed 
lives,’ sez she. 

***Which?’ sez he. 

«Some persons seem to be endowed with 
charmed lives,’ sez she, agin. 

“ <«Oh!’ sez he. ‘I s’pose I ain’t so charmin’ 
as I was once; but I know somebody that gits 
charminer every day.’ 

‘Thinks to me it’s time I was a gettin’ out 
o’ this, so I excused myself about supper; and, 
bime-by, Enos cum home. 

“TI telled him what was a brewin’, and I 
thought he’d die a laffin’. 

‘«*T'm goin’ in,’ sez he. 

***No you ain't,’ sez I. *You’ll spoil it all.’ 

*«*No 1 won't,’ sez he; ‘I wouldn't miss the 
fun for no money.’ 

“So he went in, and I flew round and got 
tea reddy; and, bime-by, Ebenezer cum out, 
and, sez he, ‘Lizy, I allers thought you was 
a woman of oncommon good judgment; now,’ 
sez he, ‘what’s yer opinion o’ Miss Greenland?’ 

«««Why,’ sez I, ‘I think she’s a proper nice 
woman.’ 

«That's jest what I think,’ sez he; -and I 
tell ye what it is, Lizy, we’re both kinder lone- 
some; and I believe the best thing we ken do 
is to git married.’ 

**Well, Ehenezer,’ siz I, ‘my father used to 
till me, ‘Lizy,’ sez he, ‘don’t you ever git 
married as long as you can help it; for when 
the right one comes along, you'll find you can’t 
help it if ye try.’ 

«Jest then Enos cum out, and, sez he, ‘Lizy, 
ain’t supper most reddy ?’ 

“Oh, yes!’ sez I, ‘all but. settin’ on the 
tea.’ 

“So a went in and called’ Miss Greenland; 
and she cum out, lookin’ kind o’ seairt-like. 

“Awhile after supper, there was a black 
cloud cum up, and she sed she'd better ge 
hum; so, sez I, ‘Ebenezer, Miss Greenland’s 
afeard o’ litenin’; mebby you'd better see her 
hum,’, 

«« «Certingly,’ sez he, ‘if she’s willin.’ 

“So she got reddy, and they started off; and 
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Anne 


husband, he laffed so loud I was afeard they’d , arms, with her fan in one hand and her sup. 


hear him. 
“They did look funny enuff, though; 
was so strait and still-like, you'd a thought 


she 
the 


wind kerried her along; and he aswingin’ both 


shade in the other. 


‘‘And I wouldn’t wonder a bit, Sophier, ef 


there was a weddin’ afore long, and we wa; 
both invited.” 





A LONE WAIF. 


BY MISS. 


A soLiTary waif, 
Upon the changeful sea, 
Will lightly float, serene and safe, 
Where tompests roar und billows chafe, 
And the foundered ship sinks hopelessly. 
"Tis true that gauant vark 
Bore the cherished and the brave; 
But the surge bas hushed their last death-note, 
While the lonely waif is still afloat. 
On ‘that vengeful, melancholy wave. 
And ‘mid the living crowd 
That throng life’s busy mart, 
Are there not many desolate, 


BELLA PARROTT, 





Who pray for death, or wishing, wait, 
His last, his sure, envenomed dart? 


The gittea and tne fair ; 
The cherished and the brave; 

The hope of youth; the stay of years, 

They who are mourned with bitterest tears, 
Sink earliest to the solemn grave, 


They who are formed to bless, 
Whiose life is one bright dream, 
Struck by some thunderbolt from Heaven, 
Sink, while the lonely waif is driven 
Adown life’s dull and solemn stream, 





BEAUTIFUL HILLS OF EDEN. 


BY ANDREW SHERWOOD. 


In my dreams I have thought of the Heavenly land, 
Far away up the portals of morn, 

Where the evergreen-mouutains eternally stand, 
Aud the beautiful rivers are born; 

'Tis the land of the leal, ‘tis the home of the blest, 
Whiere onr sorrows are known not, they say; 

Where the way-weary voyager findeth a rest, 
And the puie waters wauder away. 


Ou: gaze cannot soar to the evergreen-vales, 
Which ulove vy the faucy is trod; 

But our souls are refreshed by the odorous gales, 
Which are fanned from the gardens of God; 


And we sometimes have longed for that beautiful worwi, 
Where the blue hills in majesty rise, 

And the clouds, like an army with banners unfurled, 
Float away through the ambient skies, 


Oh! the stars never smile from their temples of light, 
Where the world of eternity glows, 

And we never behold the blue mountains at night, 
tut we dream of a holy repose, 

We are travelin.; home nas the centuries roll, 
Each a sailor vn lites opeu sea, 

To the beantiful hills in the land of the soul, 
Whose pleasures and treasures are free. 





DREAMS. 


BY MRS. A. E. WOODBURY, 


Dreams—what are they? No sage can tell 
What bears the obedient soul alur, 
On tireless wing, to scenes long past— 
To moon or star. 


All heights and depths, trod with an ease 
These mortal bodies ne‘er could tread; 
Faces familiar greet and smile; 
Forms of the dead 


Are clothed with life and health; and hands 
Clasp ours with youth’s warm clasp of love, 
Or, crooked with age, and care, and pain, 
Tremblingly move. 
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And other dreams we have, so franght 
With pain and passion, that the pen 
Need not the record give, to meet 
The eyes of men. 


Sometimes, ah | blissful moments rere, 
Of Heaven's bliss we catch a gleam, 
And wake to find the vision sweet. 
Was but a dream. 


But, though a dream, the holy calm 
May tarry with us, if we will; 
And, storm-tossed, we may hear the Voice 
Say, “Peace, be still!” 
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JACKET WITHOUT SLEEVES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tris jacket is worked with red fleecy wool in 
a sort of crochet @ tricater; the strips, which 
form the trimming, are knitted with red Berlin 
wool. The back and front are worked sepa- 
rately, and crocheted together on the shoulders 
and under the arms. Cut a good paper pattern 
from a bodice and try it on, then begin to work 
the hack part at the upper edge on a sufficiently 
long foundation chain, and work the first double 
row as follows: 

Ist row: Make one loop in every foundation 
chain, and throw the wool forward after every 
loop. : 
2nd row: Cast off the stitches on the needle 
with the next stitch formed by throwing the 
wool forward. 

In the first row of the second double row take 
up together one loop in the long chain, and in 
the stitch of the following stitches formed by 
throwing the wool forward in the preceding 
row, and throw the wool forward. At the be- 
ginning of every double row miss the first stitch 
formed by throwing the wool forward, and throw 
the wool forward after the first selvedge-stitch ; 
the increasing and decreasing takes place at the 
end of the rows from the paper pattern. When 
you have arrived at the lower edge, crochet one 
Tow of slip-stitehes on the last row. Each front 
part begins likewise at the upper edge, decreas- 
ing at the place marked for the breast-pleats on 
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the paper pattern. The front edge of the front 
parts must be straight. When the back and 
front parts are completed, crochet them together 
on the wrong side with slip-stitches, and fasten 
the knitted bands and the waistband. The latter 
is terminated at the bottom with vandykes. Be- 
gin to work the same with thick, fleecy wool; 
cast on ten stitches and knit backward and for- 
ward twenty plain rows, increasing one stitch 
at the end of every other row on one side of the 
knitting, so that the twenticth row has twenty 
stitches. In the following twenty rows decrease 
in the same proportion as you increased before. 
Knit on in the same manner till the waistband is 
wide enough, (on our pattern eight vandykes, ) 
edge the straight border with a row of double 
stitches in black wool, and the vandyked border 
with small chain-stitch scallops. Then sew the 
waistband on the jacket, letting the vandykes 
hang down. A similar narrower strip of van- 
dykes edge the armhole and neck. Cast on 
five stitches for each of these strips; each strip 
in the middle is nine stitches wide. The strips 
which trim the jacket are knitted with Berlin 
wool the long way; they are edged with chain- 


8 stitch seallops in black wool, and ornament 


with jet beads from illustration. They are one 
inch wide. At the front edge of the jacket sew 
on hooks and eyes for fastening it. This jacket 


is both tasty and useful. 
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TWO BORDERS FOR PETTICOATS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue foundation is a strip of cloth with black , The woolen braid is fastened on with yellow 
braid laid over it, and worked with loose stitches 3 silk, The different stitches may be easily 
of silk and wool in bright, variegated colors. } worked from the design. 





PANNIER MANTILLA 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Amona the novelties of the month is a Pan-3 and goffered. It may be made of the material 
nier Mantilla, an engraving of which we give $ of the dress, in black lace, or in the most useful 
above. It will be quite a fashionable article of } Of all materials, black silk. Of silk, twenty-four 
dress; and it is so simple that any lady can inches in width, four yards and a half would be 
make it for herself. It would be quite suitable ; needed, and sixteen yards of black satin rouleap. 
for young ladies made in book muslin, with On the next page we give a diagram, from 
er — edged with narrow thread lace’ which it may be cut out. 
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DIAGRAM OF PANNIER MANTILLA. 












































No. 1. Front. ; The Pannier is to be pleated into the band. 
No. 2. Back. .A more useful article of dress is not likely to 
No. 8. Hanr or Pannter, appear this season, and will more than repay 
No. 4. Har or Bann. for the slight trouble of making it. 

Vou. LVI —10 





ROUND FOOT-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


MareriALs.—Red woolen braid, medium-sized } entirely once, and then of chalk and glass beads, 
silk cordon, steel beads, No. 7, glass and chalk 3 The number of beads for the slanting scallop 
beads, same size, one yard and a half of thick, } lines. must be increased in proportion to the 
red woolen cord, a piece of blue cashmere, half § widening of the circle. The second bead wind- 
a yard square, a strip of black velvet, one yard § ing must be begun where the two braid windings 
and a half long, four inches wide, strong gray ; join, (see No. 1,) not between them. 
linen, glazed calico, a little darker. 

Rosettes of three different sizes form the 
covering of this stool. These are twenty-five 
in number, and consist of little rounds one inch 
in diameter, worked in crochet with black silk. 
For each of these make a chain of ten stitches, 
close in a ring and work round eight rowsin 
double stitch, making the proper imerease for 
the work to be quite flat. For the large, middle 
rosette, a ninth row must be worked in treble, 
and thus increased to an inch and a half, as 
clearly shown in the design. The rosettes are 
filed up with flat, spiral windings of red braid, 
which are fastened upon a firm paper ground 
by scallops of strong beads. Each of the eight 
smallest rosettes has two spiral windings; each 
of the sixteen large ones has three. For the 
center one, five inches in diameter, five braid When all the rosettes are finished, they ar are of w 
windings are required. For the innermost bead } joined together, as in No. 2, and with the erg ‘ol, the f 
scallops in all the rosettes, two glass and one ception of the alternate large and small outlet ming of 
chalk bead must be strung alternately upon } scallops, are, surrounded with scallops of si for the » 
strong white thread, and fastened once on the steel beads. The thread must be always caf be thick. 
braid, and then on the crochet. The remaining } ried back through the two last beads. required, 


bead windings are alternating of glass beads{ The place where the rosettes are joined iM in the uy 
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covered by two little cross-bars of four steel 
beads. The outer scallops are ornamented with 
bead loops one inch long; for each loop about 
seventy of the large glass beads are required. 
The rounded cushion, which measures fourteen 
inches in diameter, has a black velvet edge 


three inches broad, an upper covering of dark 
blue cashmere; and at the under edge a thick, 
red woolen cord, with glass beads, wound 
around it. The rosette covering, which shows 
the blue cashmere through, is fastened on with 
a few stitches at the upper edge. 





CHINESE 


BY MES. JA 


TuEsE figures are cut out of satin, and edged 
with gold cord, by which they are fastened to 
the foundation. The satin must be first care- 
fully gummed upon paper. The under-dress of 
the Chinese in No. 1 is blue, the upper-dress red, 
the parasol is of red satin, the lining and handle 
are of white satin. The inner bars of the para- 
sol, the fringe on the upper-dress, and the trim- 
ning of the chemisette, are-in fine gold cord; 
for the seams and’edge of the belt the cord must 
be thick. For the folds, fine black stitches are 
required. Face, hands, and hair are worked 
in the usual marked stitches upon a ground of 
fesh-color with split silk stitches; two shades 


FIGURES. 


NE WEAVER. 


of brown are required for the hair. The orna- 
ment on the head is of violet silk, and gold 
thread. The stockings are of white silk, and 
the shoes red. 

No. 2.—The under-dress and sleeves are of 
straw-colored satin; the folds are marked by 
red and black stitches. The upper-dress is 
red satin, with wide sleeves, and trimmed with 
fringe of fine gold cord. The scarf is of white 
silk, also trimmed with fringe and fine gokl 
$eord, The fan in the hand is of white satin: 
the foundation and handle are fastened together 
with gold cord. These figures make very showy 
decorations for segar-cases, tobacco-pouches, ete. 








LINEN BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus bag is composed of five strips of calico 
five inches broad and twenty-three inches long, 
pointed at one end, and ornamented with cord- 
stitch embroidery, with a border of tatting or 
crochet. The embroidery consists of large, 


white quilting-stitches, twisted, the narrow 
hems are all fastened with cord-stitch of-two 





colors. (For cord-stitch chain-stitch may be 
substituted.) The tatted border consists of two 
similar rows worked with one thread, as follows: 
* One Josephine knot; then one closed eye, con- 
taining eight double knots, one large picot, and 
eight double knots; then three Josephine knots 
(see No. 2) again, one eye of eight double knots, 
one picot for joining, and eight double knots; 
repeat from *, The placing of the second row 
may be seen in the design. 

The tatted borders are sewn firmly on to the 


hemmed strips, as shown in the design. A 


similar border forms the upper conclusion, and 
takes in the cord to draw the bag. This cord 
may be of twisted red and white cotton to cor- 
respond with the cord embroidery. 
bottom is a round piece of calico, ornamented 
with a little pattern. The tassel is of red and 
white cotton,'and the head is covered with o 
kind of crocheted net-work. 
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NEEDLE-CASE OM BERFORATED CARDBOARD. 


re —_-e_-__ 
BY MBS, JANE WEAVER. 


Matrrians.—Medium-sized perforated card- 
board, colored silk, and sewing-silk to match. 

Cut six pieces of cardboard of equal size, and 
ornament two of these for a cover with colored 
silk stitehes, according to No. 1. The other 


. 
. 


SAN: SY 
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four, which areyornamented with a narrow bor- 


ler, are represented in No. 2. 


breadth and one-third shorter. 
are fastened om afterward, are placed tle papers 
of needles, . The outer part is ornamented with 
4 narrow borde? of silk stitches, and the num- 
bers placed upon them, for'which the types 








Then, for the , 
inside, cut Six pieces of cardboard the,sanie § Bet 
In these, which {--""" 





must be cut out according to the design; a few 
silk stitches are placed here and there to keep 
them firm. Each of these separate parts must 
be ‘ined with colored silk, which must be pre- 
viously sewn on the upper side only. They are 
then sewn to the large outer parts on the long 
sides with stripes of button-hole stitch at very 
small distances, forming afterward a moveable 


hinge. The elosed case is seen in No. 8 in the 
proper size; three eyes are placed, and a double 
silk cord, with tassels, is drawn through to 
fasten it. 





JAVA CANVAS CAP-BAG. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Ts bag is ten inches square, ornamented 
with eross-stitches of dark-red Berlin wool 
worked over a square 6f four threads, with a 
tlread of the same color underneath. The 
trellis-work foundation in the squares, and the 
stars in loosé stitches, are worked with single; 
the largest ones, however, are worked with 
double Berlin wool. 





The pattern may be easily worked from the 
design. Two triangles of thick covered, hat- 
wire forming together a square, and measuring 
eight inches, must be fastened at the back of 
the embroidery, which measures an inch more 
all round. 

The side of the bag measures eleven inches; 
and at the upper part is a re admit 








KNITTED CRAVAT. 





dark-red strings of woolen or silk braid. The 
bag and lining are cut together to suit the 
embroidery, which is folded over in the form 
A ruche 


of a triangle, according to design. 


one inch and a half broad covers the part 
where the embroidery is fastened on to the 
bag. For the bows, scallop a piece of silk or 
ribbon. 





KNITTED CRAVAT 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


MaTeRiats.—Blue and white double Berlin 
wool, or eight-thread ficecy, wooden needles, 
No. 4. Cast on eighty stitches, and work four 
rows in plain knitting backward and forward 
with the blue wool. 


5th row: 
6th row: 
jth row: 
8th row: 


White wool, purl throughout. 
White wool, knit throughout. 

Same as sixth row. 

White wool. Bring the wool for- 





ward and knit two together throughout the 
row. Kait four rows blue, plain knitting, with 
white wool repeat twice from the fifth to the 
eighth row. 

Work another strip of four rows of blue; with 
the white wool repeat from the fifth to the eighth 
row once. Another four rows of blue finishes 
the cravat. Draw the ends together, and fasten 
on a tassel of white and blue mixed. 
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CASE FOR SILK BUTTONS. 


BY MBS. JANE WERAVER. 


Marerrats.—Little pieces of colored velvet, 
wool, or silk stuff, silk braid, steel beads, white 
cardboard. The case, which is represented in 
No.1, is in the form of an egg, and consists of 
six cardboard parts three inches and three- 
quarters long, pointed at the ends, and one 
inch and a half broad in the middle, and may 
be easily opened by a light pressure of: the 
finger. The outside may be of the same, or 
different colors. Each piece is bound with silk 
braid of a contrasting color, ornamented with 
steel beads; the separate parts are carefully 
sewn together on the wrong side. The two end 
arts falling over each other, firmly close the 





ease. Bows are placed at the sides, also made 
of braid, and drawn out'and tied up at the ends 


to make a fringe tassel. No. 2 shows the case 
open. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tre Importance OF Goop MANNERS cannot be estimated 
too highly. A graceful carriage, a conciliatory demeanor, 
and tact in conversation, frequently go further in making 
friends than far more sterling qualities. It is true that 
success of this kind is not of itself lasting; mor, indeed, 
should it be; but for first impressions @ good manner is in- 
valuable, First impressions, also, if made permanent by 
real merit, will always win theday. Of two young gentle- 
men, each equal in solid worth, each an aspirant for the 
hand of the same lady, and each making her acquaintance 
at the same time, that one will be sure to succeed who has 
the best manners. For that matter, too, a lady, under simi- 
lar circumstancesy will carry off a lover from @ less ‘well- 

* bred rival. We often hear even sensible people complaining 
of this. They ®ay that it is a shame to see mere surface 
qualities overrated in this way. But we doubt both whether 
good manners are quality, and whether their value 
is overrated. @n this world, holds its own long, 
unless it has Merit; and good-breeding has been 
esteemed in all pall nations, and with all classes, 

The reason is far to seek. The best of us, not to put 
it too fine, have pre er'less deiflove. We meet a stranger 
for the first time: he ig affable, deferential, tries every way 
to please; and haturally we are flattered, even though we 
may not be conscious of it ourselves. The same day we 
meet another stranger? he is rough, dictatorial, supercilious ; 
we part from him, feeling! out of hamor with ourselves, with 
himself, with everything; and it is all because, so to speak, 
he has rubbed us against the grain. Beanty, in a woman, 
goes a great way, and a distinguished appearance in a man, 
but neither ean hope to rival,in the long run, really ele- 


Simpter Fasnions —in Paris, many ladies of fashion and 
infl seem disposed to come back to simpler fashions, 
It is especially against excessively large chignons that these 
ladies are crying out. They could not attack a more striking 
abuse. Modern chignons give a frightful shape to female 
heads, Any idea of the natural hair Leing worn is out of 
the question in presence of those gigantic edifices of leops 
and crepes. All the charm of a coiffure is lost as soon as 
one sees nothing but artificial tresses in those curls an] 
bandeaux, pnt on as ornaments, but sudcenly becoming an 
object of real repulsion, During last winter, several young 
ladies, at the head of Parisian society, achieved a real success 
by showing themselves with their hair simply braided. We 
can assure those of our lady readers who are sighing over 
the necessity of wearing a false chignon, that such a neces- 
sity does not exist, and that these absurd chignons are be- 
ginning to be repudiated by the truest and best authorities 
France possesses in matters of elegance and good taste. 

MENTAL Paorocrapus.—Leypoldt & Holt, New York, have 
just published an Album for confessions, tastes, habits, and 
convictions, which is quite original in its idea. A place is 
left, on each. page, for a carte de visite of a friend, and the 
rest is occupied with questions as to his, or her tastes, 
habits, etc., the answers to which are expected to furnish a 
complete summary of Character, etc. We should think an 
Album of this kind would become very popular. 





Tre Most Heattny Metuop of dressing the hair of women, 
especially young ones, is to let the hair be as loose as pos- 
sible, or arranged in large bands, so as té allow the air to 
pass through them. It is a mistake to plait tightly the 
hair of children under eleven or twelve years of age. The 





gant manners. To a certain extent, good-breeding is con- 
ventional: a Tarkish gentleman is offended if you ask after 
his wife, an American one is complimented by it; but behind 
these conventionalisms, which a traveler easily acquires, 1 
lies the basis of all real politeness, “to do unto others as 
you would wish to be doné unto.” A thoroughly good man, '{ 
whatever his station, is always substantially well-bred. But ; 
even a bad man, or an indifferent one, if he acts, in society, { 
on this rule, becomes an agreeable companion, and will dis- } 
tance any competitor, no matter how intellectual, or learned, 
who is boorish, that is selfish, in his deportment. 

Sartor CouLars, so much worn in summer, ‘especially at 
the sea-shore, are very much slanted off in front, and are 
most fashionable, either in linen or in embroidered cambrie, 
To fill up the space between the points of the collar, the 
ladies wear a pretty cravat-bow of silk or satin, ready made, 
and fastened under the collar by means of an elastic string. 
These bows havé taken the place of the narrow cravats 
which have been worn so long. Dress-collarsare made with 
short lace lappets in front, fastened under a broovh or a 
cravat-bow of sutin. 


AN ENGLISH JoURNAL says that it is the fashion, in New § 
York, for brides to reside with their parents for the first 
year after marriage. Another English paper says that 
American brides make their bridal call in white silks. ; 
Both ot these items will be news to our readers. He 

; 
| 
‘ 


No Woman or Taste will dye her hair: The naturakcolor ‘ 
of the hair harmonizes with the complexion, whatever the 
color may be, and to alter this is to offend one’s sense of 


color. A brunette, who dyes het.hair golden, simply makes 


a fright of herself, 
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process of plaiting. more or less strains the hairs in their 
roots by pulling them tight. The hair of girls should be 
cut at the ends, and allowed to cur! freely. 

FLOWERS ARE THE ALPHABET OF ANGELS, as some one has 
prettily said. Scattered over hill and yalley, they speak 
what no tongue can express: their beauty and fragrance 
suggesting a world even more beautiful than this, 

Piatn Bopices are trimmed in the shape of a berthe or 
fichu; often they are open in front, upon a fichu of pleated 
tulle or very fine muslin, This style of fichu is newer than 

high chemisette. 


Tax Porr Raroxs Sormss7.—Puff upon the head, pt te 
hind the back; skirts, d ts, all must 
conform to the puff. The fashions ‘of Louis xv, in fact, 
have it all their own way. 





Wuen an Encacrment is broken off it is customary to 
send back presents. The wisdom of the rule is obvious. 
‘We do not ‘see how our fair correspondent came to think 
differently. 


Bonyets have gained in Leight what they have lost in 
breadth. They are diadems or puffs very high, and orna- 
mented with feathers and aigrettes, 


ry Ontons ‘are sliced and kept in a sick-room, it ig ea‘d 
a will absorb all the atmospheric poison. They should, 
be changed every hoar, 


Tr 1s Never 700 Latz to subscribe for “Peterson.” See 
the Prospectus at the end of the number. 
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Ir Was Wert Sar, by Zimmerman, that happiness con- 3 The Stranded Ship. By L. Clarke Davis. 1 vol.,16 mo- 
sists, not in possessing much, but im being content with ; New York: €. 2. J’utnam & Son—Among recent stories by 
what we possess, To want atte is always to have enough. > American writers this is one of the best. Very many uf 
$ the chapters are written with great power. The Cescr!p- 

tion of the storm, toward the conclusion, is strikingly fine: 

one hears the very boom of the surf, and feels the sting of 
the scud. Mr, Davis understands one cardinal point in 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. story telling: he arrests and fixes the attention at the very 


How Lisa Loved the King. By G ¢ Eliot, 1 vol.,16 mo. opening of the tale; and never afterward lets it go. wediey 
Boston: Fields, Osgood  Co—The author of “Adam Bede,” a comparatively new writer, at least to us, but he gives 
“Silas Warner,” “Romola,” and “The Mill on the Floss,” ia } Promise of a very successful futuro. . 
the greatest of living novelists; but she is not a poet, in the The Villa on the Rhine. By B. Auerbach. 2 vols. New 
true sense of that term, at least; she is only a wonderful } York: Leypoldt d& Holt—We have now the completion of 
artist, working in rhyme. Her “Spanish Gipsy” exhibited this remarkable novel, It is published in four parts, bound 
at once her strength and her weakness; and this new tale } in paper, or in two volumes, bound in cloth: the last being, 
shows that she has not improved, as, indeed, she cannot. > by all odds, the best edition, at least for the library. Both 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was a born poet. Yet the editions, however, are from the same text. The translation 
critic, in reading her works, continually says to himself, } has been made, for these editions, by the author's authority, 
“how much better this could have been made, with a Uttta } and for every copy sold, he receives a stipulated sum. A 
more care!” In perusing the “Spanish Gipsy,” or “How } portrait of Mr. Auerbach, and a biography by Bayard 
Lisa Loved the King,” it is the very opposite reflection that } Taylor, add to the value and attractions of the volumes. 
the reader makes: he is astonished to find how much George | The finer edition is printed on tinted paper. 

Eliot has done, with so little real poetical material to work } The Wedding-Day in All Ages and Countries. By Ed- 
; 
3 
; 


Ir 1s WomaN that makes hou home happy. A man may miar 5 
home; he often does; but he cannot make a home, 





upon, And yet our author is a genius, and one of the very } ward J. Wood. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: Harper & 
highest rank! She has dramatic as well as narrative power, } Brothers.—A very curious and even instructive book. The 
and an insight that bas not been equaled since Shakspeare. } author describes the marriage customs of the earliest and 
Nevertheless the poetic quality, in its highest degree at; most savage tribes as well as the wedding-day of modern 
least, has been denied to her. There is more true poetry, for } civilization. He shows how, in some nations, the wife was 
example, in Coleridge's Christabel,” than in both the} stolen, in others bought, and in others, as with us, won Ly 


“Spanish Gipsy” and “ How Lisa Loved the King.” personal courtship and deyoted love. It is a book in which 
idtown Folks, By Harriet Beecher Stowe, 1 vol., 12 mo, } ladies especially will be interested, 

Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co,—This is a story of the past. The Changed Brides, By E. D. E,.N. Southworth. 1 vol., 

We incline to think it the best of Mrs, Stowe’s novels, with } 12 mo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This writer 

the exception, perhaps, of “‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” We say, } retains her popularity ina very remarkable degree. She owes 

perhaps, for the sensation which the Jatter fiction produced } this success, we think, principally to her stirring incidents. 


was owing, in part, to its subject, and to the intense and } Her stories, though often improbable, are always alive, Ier 
even exalted feeling existing on that subject; and the time $ novels belong to the class that ordinary, uncritical minds, 
has hardly come, even yet, when a critic can dispassionateiy } looking only for excitement in their reading, find it difficult 
say, how much of its success was due to this feeling, and } to lay down. This new tale is really one of her best. 
how much to its merits as a mere story. But the present Elements of Astronomy. By Charles J. White, A. 
fiction has no such adventitious interest: it must stand or $1 vol.,12mo. Philada: Claxton, Remsen & mieitied. 
full by its literary excellence alone. That excellence, as we } A ae designed for colleges and the higher grades of 
have already said, is very considerable, The pictures of the ; academies, very faithful and thorough, and profusely i!lus- 
comparatively primitive life of New England, at the period } trated with diagrams and other engravings. All the latest 
of the narrative, are quite realistic, and the interest of the discoveries in anatomy are given. The chapter on meteoric 
story, which begins at once, is maintained to the end. bodies is particularly-interesting. We are not sure but that 
Men, Women, and Ghosts, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. ; this is the best work of its kind before the public, 
i) 2 _ iccess 
Jeol. 13 anes: Gagtenes Sane: Gapeed A Persthe am Bthelyn’s Mistake. By Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
of “The Gates Ajar,” of which Miss Phelps is the author,? ._ - ar 
, : ‘ ..¢ New York: Carleton—This is by the author of “Lezua 
has led to the publication of these earlier and fugitive : rey aa 
‘ Rivers,” “Tempest and Sunshine,” and other popular Ame- 
articles. It was not entirely, or even principally, the lite- > ~~ hee 
. ° ? rican fictions, Mrs. Holmes has her own circle of readers, 
rary merit of the “The Gates Ajar,” that led to the large $ : A . " a od 
ith whom she is quite a favorite. This new story will add 
sale of that book, but the yearning, which exists in every 
‘ . to her popularity. 
immortal soul, to pierce, if possible, the secrets of a future ; - * 
existence, These slight, half-didactic sketches have no such } The Quaker Partisans. By the author of “The Scout. 
adventitious attraction. They are ueither better, nor worse } 1 v/., 16 mo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Ch.—A well- 
than the average of magazine articles. told story of the war of independence. It is one of the 
Beautiful Snow, and Other Poems, By J. W. Watson. } ™any merits of this publishing house, that everything they 
lvol,12mo. Philada: Turner Brothers & 0o-The prin- put forth, even a novel, is remarkably well printed. The 
cipal poem in this volume has long enjoyed. considerable } Volume is illustrated. 
hewspaper celebrity, 0 much so, indeed, that several per- For Her Sake. By F. W. Robinson. 1 vol.,8 vo, New 
sons, as in the parallel case of “Rock Me to Sleep,” i York: Harper & Brothers—Rather false in sentiment, and 
claimed its paternity. The real author, however, is J W. ; occusionally strained in incident, but nevertheless a read- 
Watson, who, to put the dispute at rest, has published, the able novel, as novels now go. 
verses in a neat volume, and added various other of his The Dodge Club... By James De Mills. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
Poetical productions, A handsomel. inted book. York: Ha @ Brothers.—This is a humorous narrative 
t y pr rper 
Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol., 8 vo. New ; of travel in Italy, in 1859, and is illustrated copiously w:th 
York: Harper & Brothers—A cheap, illustrated edition of } engravings. It is full of spirit and fun. 
this inimitable novel. When such a book can be bought 3 Beatrice. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 1 vol.,24me. Philada: 
for thirty-five cents, there is on excuse for not having it } J. B. Lippincott € Co.—A gracefully told story, written in 
in tens of th ds of h hb ; blank verse. The descriptive passages are especially good. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tue Best Cook-Booxs are te be had of T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Their list com- 
prises the following: 
Miss Leslie’s New Cookery-Book, - - . %- 75 
Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery as it Should Be, 175 
The National Cook-Book, - = -_ - 175 
Petersons’ New Cook-Book, ee Hoes 175 
Widdifield’s New Cook-Book, - - - 175 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook-Book, + - + 175 
Miss Leslie’s New Receipts for Cooking, - 175 
Mrs. ITale’s Receipts for the Million,- - ° - 175 
The Family Save-All. By author of National (‘ook,- 1 75 
Francatelli’s Celebrated Cook-Book. The Modern 

Cook, with 62 illustrations, 600 large octavo pages, 5 00 

If you wish a good Cook-Book, send for one, or more, of 
these. They are all reliable. Francatelli’s will teach you 
French cookery, if you wish to go so far in the science. ~ 

Tae New Books, lately published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, form a very attractive list, The principal ones are 
as follows: “The Curse of Gold,” by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, 
1 vol., 12 mo: price, in cloth, $1.75, in paper, $1.50. “The 
Changed Brides,” by Mrs. E, D. E. N, Southworth, 1 vol., 12 
mo: price, in cloth, $1.75, in paper, $1.50. “IIans Breitmann’s 
Ballads,” 2 vols.,12 mo: tinted paper, price 75 cents each, 
“How He Won Her,” by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, (fourth 
edition,) 1 vol., 12 mo: price, in cloth, $1.75, in paper, $1.50. 
“Red Court Farm,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, 1 vol., 12 mo: price, 
in cloth, $1.75, in paper, $1.50, “ Fair Play,” by Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, (s'xth edition,) 1 vol., 12 mo: price, in cloth, 
$1.75, in paper, $1.50. All these are especially readable books 
fcc the summer months. 


For Over Ten YEARS.—Mrs, William A. Obenton, of Union 
Point, Ga., says:—“ My Wheeler & Wilson has been in almost 
daily use, Sabbaths excepted, for over ten years, doing the 
work,'both coarse and fine, for a family which, for seven 
years, consisted of more than forty persons. During the 
whoie ten years it has needed no repairs of any kind, and 
its condition is so good now that I would not exchange it 
for a new machine. So perfect is its running order that it 
has not required a second needle in over three years.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this periodical at reasonable 
rates. “Peterson” is the most valuable vehicle in the 
United States for advertising, for it has a larger circulation 
than any other Magazine, and goes to every town, village, 
and cross-roads in the Nation. For terms, etc., address 
P2TERSON’s MAGAzINE, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Rzap By Mittrons.—Says the Fremont (0.) Messenger :— 
“The popularity of Peterson's Magazine has given it so great 
a circulation that it is now read by millions. As a Lady's 
Magazine it has no superior. The engravings are of the 
finest kind. 
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B@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS, 

Salad Mizxture.-Two eggs, boiled hard, the yolk grated; 
one mealy potato rubbed through a sieve, a tablespoonful of 
unmade mustard, two tublespoontide of salad-oll, swe table- 
spoonfuls of cream, if obtai one teasp } of an- 
chovy; add vinegar to a proper sharpness. Mix together, 
a‘ put in a crinkle-crankle bottle, slicing the yolk of the 
eggs in it; keep stoppered with a glass stopper, and shake 








tte 

mustard, the yolk of one. egg, raw, three tablespoonfuls of 
Soest salad-oil, two tablespooutuls of water; beat these well 
ther tilla thickish cream is formed, then add one table. 
spoonful of Orleans, or pale, malt vinegur, by degrees, till 
thoroughly mixed. If the vinegar is nut of the strongest, a 
little more may be added. This is sufficient for one moder- 
ate-sized cos lettuce; three ur four minute, spring onions, 
cut small, (rejecting the tops,) half a dozen leaves of chervil, 
quarter of a dozen leaves of tarragon, chopped up fine, and 
sprinkled over with lettuce; the lettuce should be not only 
well washed, but every leaf should be taken separately and 
wiped dry with a cleau cloth, and each leaf broken, not cut, 
into pieces about two inches in length. This will be found 
first-rate, equal to any in Paris. The mixture will keep 
many weeks. Six or eight times the quantity of oil, vinegar, 
etc., will fill a good-sized bottle; pepper and salt ad libitum, 

Cream Cheese—(1) To three pints of raw cream pnt a 
sufficient quantity of salt to season it, and stir it well, 
Having folded a cheese-cloth three or four times, place it at 
the bottom of a sieve, and pour the cream into it. When 
it hardens, cover it with nettles, and turn it into a pewter- 
plate. (2) Put together one quart of cream and twelve 
quarts of new milk, with sufficient rennet to turn it, the 
milk and cream being just warm. When it has stood long 
enough for the curd to come, lay a cloth in the vat, which 
must be of a size proportionate to the cheese. Cut out the 
curd with a skimming-dish, and put it into the vat, laying 
on more and more as the curd settles, until you have 
enough for one cheese, turning the cheese-cloth over it. 
When the whey has drained off, turn the cheese into a dry 
cloth, and the next morning salt it a little. Then, having 
made a bed of nettles or ash-leaves for it to lay on, cover it 
in the same way, and shift it twice a day for ten days, when 
it may be sent to iable 

Milk-Cheese—Put five quarts of milk into a pan, with two 
spoonfuls of rennet. When the curd is formed, strike it a 
few times with the skimming-dish, to break it. Let it stand 
two hours, spread a cheese-cloth on a sieve, and allow the 
whey to drain. Having broken the curd a little with the 
hand, put it in a vat, and Jay a two-pound weight upon it. 
After letting it stand for two hours, take it out and bind a 
fillet round it. Turn it from one board to another until it 
is dry; cover it with nettles or dock-leaves, and place it be- 
tween two pewter-plates to ripen. If the weather should 
be warm, it will be fit for eating in three weeks. 

Toffey—With the butter (of which you can put as much 
or as little as you like) at the bottom of the sauce-pan, then 
put in one pound of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Leave it to soak one night. If it looks too dry in the morn- 
ing, add a little more vinegar. Then put it on the fire and 
boil, not stirring it. When you think it likely to be done, 
stick a knife into the middle of it, and drop it into a cup of 
cold water, and if it bites crisp it is done. Just before it is 
done, drop in a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla. Then pour 
the toffey thinly all over a buttered tin, and it will soon be 
cold, 

Nasturtium Sauce is eaten with boiled mutton. It is 
made with the green seeds of nasturtiums, pickled simply 
in cold vinegar. Cut about six ounces of butter into small 
bits, and put them into a small sauce-pan. Mix with a wine- 
glass of water sufficient flour to make a thick batter, pour 
it on the butter, and hold the sance-pan over hot coals, 
shaking it quickly round till the butter is melted. Let it 
just boil up, and then take it from the fire. Thicken it with 
the pickled nasturtinms, and send it to table in a boat. 

Ham a la Croquemitaine.—Melt a small piece of butter in 
a stew-pan till it is browned, and put into it as much ham, 
finely minced, as would cover a large round of buttered 
toast; add as much gravy as will make it quite moist; when 
thoroughly hot, stir in quickly, with a fork, one egg. Place 





befare using. If properly made, it will keep good for twelve } it on the toast, which cover with it, and cut the toast into 


months. Into the salad-bowl put one teaspoonful of made 


pieces of any shape, according to taste. 
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Fish Rissoles.—Take some fiah, either fresh or that has 
been cooked, shred it; and let it stew with some butter, 
covering it over until sufficiently done. Soak a French roll 
in milk, beat up the fish and this together in a mortar, with 
a little finely-chupped mushroom and three eggs; season 
with salt and pepper. Mix all well up, bake in small cups, 
first buttered, and turn out. Serve with or without anchovy 
pauce. 

Tomato-Omelette—Six eggs, a wineglass of flour, four ripe 
tomatoes, pepper and salt to the taste, milk sufficient to 
mix the flour smoothly. Beat the eggs very light, stir in 
the mixed milk and flour, peel and chop the tomatoes, and 
add with the pepper and salt. Have a pan with some hot 
butter, pour in the mixtare, and fry it. When done, it may 
be lapped half over or not, according to the fancy. Do not 
turn it. 

Potato Croquettes—a Sweet Dish.—Take some nicely-baked 
potatoes, scoop out the mealy part, and mash it thoroughly 
smooth; press it through a sieve, make it into a stiff paste 
with some cream, butter, orange-flower water, powdered 
loaf-sugar, and raw eggs, well beaten; make it into cro- 
quettes by rolling portions in sifted bread-crumbs, and dip- 
ping them in white of egg, whipped to a snow; fry them-in 
plenty of lard or fresh butter. 

Eggs au Beurre-—Well beat up four eggs; put three table- 
spoonfuls of cream or milk, a little grated tongue, or beef, 
pepper and salt, and three ounces of butter into a stew-pan 
until quite hot, when add the eggs, stirring all the time 
until quite thick. Have ready a slice of bread toasted and 
well buttered, spread the mixture over it, and serve very 
hot. 

Eggs a la Solferino.—Boil some eggs hard, cut them in 
two, take out the yolks, and beat these up with « little 
parsley and salt, and replace into the whites, of which cut 
previously the under part a little, so as to make them stand 
in the dish, and serve up with a nice white sauce round 
them. Let them be quite hot when served. 

To Keep Pears.—Place the pears in some large earthen- 
ware pans, and cover them over, only leaving enongh 
space to allow of the exhalations from the fruit to escape. 
The pans should be kept in a cool place, and as the pears 
begin to ripen, they may be brought into a warm room 
three or four days before they are wanted for dessert. 

Rancid Butter, boiled in water, with a portion of charcoal, 
(say a tenth part,) will be entirely divested of its rancidity, 
and may be used for cooking purposes, although its fine 
flavor will not be restored for the table. 

To Make Good Vinegar.—One pint of strained honey and 
two gallons of soft water: Let it strain in a moderately 
warm place. In three weeks it will be excellent vinegar. 

Burned Sugar.—Put a little sugar on the fire, and a little 
water, and let it burn. Then add water and bottle it. It 
keeps any length of time. Used for browning gravy. 


SUMMER BETERAGES. 

Lemonades,—Lemons furnish two important products for 
the formation of beverages, an acid juice, and an aromatic 
stomachie oil, contained in the rind. Lemon-juice is a 
slightly turbid, very sour liquid, having a’ pleasant flavor 
when diluted, It contains a considerable quantity of gummy 
mucilage, which causes it to become mouldy on exposure to 
the air. It is capable of furnishing a large number of acidu- 
lated drinks, which are exceedingly useful in allaying thirst, 
and are most valuable for their anti-scorbutic properties. 

In making any kind of lemonade, 'the proportions given 
need not be adhered to, but the quantities ordered may be 
increased, or lessened, to suit the taste. For a quart of 
lemonade, take six lemons and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar; rub off part of the yellow rind of the lemons on to 
the sngar, squeeze the jnice on ‘to the latter, and pour on 
the water boiling hot; mix the whole, and run through a 
flannel jelly-bag, 


Lemons are not always to be procured, especially on a 
in drawing 
for making 
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journey, and we have, 
attention to the foll 
portable lemonade: 

Excellent Portable-Lemonade.—Rasp with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, the rind of a fine, juicy lemon; reduce the 
sugar to powder, and pour on it the strained juice of the 
fruit; press the mixture into a jar, and when wanted for 
use, dissolve a tablespoonful of it in a glass of water; it will 
keep a considerable time, If too sweet for the taste of the 
drinker,a very small portion of citric acid may be added 
when it is taken. 

Mock-Lemonade.—A cheap substitute for lemonade may 
be made as follows:—Tartaric acid, a quarter of an ounce; 
sugar, six ounces; essence of lemon, dropped on the sugar, 
about four or five drops; boiling water, two pints. This, 
allowed to stand till cold, makes a wholesome, cooling, 
summer beverage, economical in its cost, but the flavor is 
not equal to that prepared from lemon-juice. 

Another Mock-Lemonade-—A mock-lemonade of superior 
flavor may be made by using the acid prepared from lemons, 
citric acid, according to the following receipt :—Citric acid, 
® quarter of an ounce; essence of lemon, ten to twenty 
drops ; syrup, half a pint; boiling water, as much as may be 
required. This preparation is expensive, and is not equal 
to lemonade from fresh lemons, which should always be 
preferred when they can be obtained. 

Plain Orangeade—Orangeade should be made in precisely 
a similar manner to lemonade, using China oranges instead 
of lemons; but as there is less acid in this fruit, a much 
larger proportion of juice is required, and however prepared, 
this beverage is rather insipid, and is inferior to the fol- 
lowing: 
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Lemonade.—Take three China oranges, one large 
lemon, and two or three ounces of sugar; rub off some of 
the peel on to the sugar, squeeze on the juice, and pour on 
two pints of boiling water; mix the whole, and strain. 

Imperial may be regarded as a sort of a mock-lemonade ; 
it forms a cheap, whol , cooling, beverage. 
Two receipts are added, the first being the better of the 
two. No.1. Cream of tartar, half an ounce ; one lemon, cut 
in slices; white sugar, half a pound; spring-water, three 
pints. Mix, and allow them to stand for an hour or two 
before use, as the cream of tartar dissolves but slowly. No. 
2. Cream of tartar, a quarter of an ounce; lemon-peel and 
sugar to suit the taste; boiling water, two pints. Mix, and 
allow to stand until cold. 

Lemonade a la Soyer.—Put a quart of water in a stew-pan 

to boil, into which put two moist dried figs, each split in 
; two; let it boil a quarter of an hour, then have ready the 
peel of a@ lemon, taken off rather thickly, and the half of 
the lemon cut it thin slices; throw them into the stew-pan, 
and boil two minutes longer, then pour it into a jug, which 
cover closely with paper until cold, then pass it through a 
sieve, add a teaspoonful of honey, and it is ready for use. 

Orangeade a la Soyer.—Proceed as fér lemonade, but 
using the whole of the orarige, a little of the peel included, 
sweetening with sugar-candy, and adding a teaspoonful of 
arrow-root, mixed with a little cold water, which pour into 
the boiling liquid at the same time you put in the orange. 
The arrow-root makes it very delicate. 

Superior Lemonade a la Soyer—Take the peel of six 
lemons, free from pith, cut it up in small pieces, and put it 
with two ¢loves into a bottle containing half a pint of hot 
water, place the bottle in a stew-pan with boiling water, 
and let it stand by the’ side of a fire for one or two hours, 
taking care it does not boil; then take half a pint of lemon- 
$ Juice, half'a pint of syrup, if none, use plain syrup, or sugar, 
} in like proportion, adding a few drops of orange-flower 
: water’ add the infusion of the rind, which has been pre- 
t vionsly made, and allowed to become cold, stir well together, 
’ and add two quarts of cold water. ‘ 
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Bariey-Lenonade—Put a quarter of a pound of sugar iuto § 
a small stew-pan, with half a pint of water, which boil about > 
teu uuues, or until forming a thickish syrup; then add ; 
the rind of a fresh lemon and the pulp of two; let it boil two > 
minutes longer, when add two quarts of barley-water, made 
without sugar and lemon; boil five minutes longer, pass it 
through a hair-sieve into a jug, which cover with paper, 
making a hole in the center to let the heat through; when 
cold, it is ready for use; if put cold into a bottle, and well 
corked down, it would keep good several days 

Barley-Orangeade.—Barley geade is made in the same 
manner, substituting the rind and juice of oranges; the 
juice of a lemon, in addition, is an improvement. 

Effervescing drinks are much valued by many persons, 
during summer especially. Water impregnated with car- 
bonic acid may be made in any of the numerous gazogenes 
sold for that purpose. We shall now, therefore, confine 
ourselves to those drinks capable of being made without 
any special apparatus, 

Soda-Powders.—Blue paper, carbonate of soda, thirty 
grains, White paper, tartaric acid, twenty-five grains. Dis- 
solve the contents of each paper, separately, in one-third of 
a tumbler of water, mix the solutions, and drink. The 
soda-water produced by these powders is a solution of tar- 
trate of soda; the effervescence is owing to the escape of the 
carbonic acid, previously combined with the soda. The bot- 
tled soda-water of the shops is a solution of carbonic acid 
in plain water, or in a dilute solution of soda. The soda- 
powders yield a cooling, saline beverage, very slightly laxa- 
t:ve, 

Ginger-Beer Powders.—Blue paper, carbonate of soda 
thirty grains; powdered ginger, five grains ; powdered sugar, 
one drachm, or one drachm and a half; essence of lemon, 
one drop. White paper, tartaric acid, thirty-five grains. 
Ginger-beer powders are simply soda-powders flavored with 
the additional ingredients. 

Scidlitz-Powders,—We give the directions for these pow- 
ders, though they are rather to be regarded as dicinal 





' Ginger- Beer, No. 3-—White sugar, one pound and a half: 
braised ginger, vie ontice; cream of tartar, three ouuces; 
one lemon, shred; boiling water, one galion and a half; 
yeast, one ounce. Prepare as No. 1. 

Spruce-Beer— White-Spruce.—Sugar, six pounds; essence 
of spruce, six ounces; bviling water, ten gallons; yeast, 
eight ounces. Mix together, ferment for a few hours, and 
cork tightly down in stone bottles. 

Spruce- Beer—Brown-Spruce—Is made in the same manner, 
an equal quantity of treacle being used instead of the sugar, 

Effervescing Fruit Drinks—By adding a small quantity 
of any of the fruit syrups, as lemon, raspberry, pine-apple, 
apricot, cherry, ete., to the water in which the acid of the 
soda-powders is dissolved, a variety of the most delicious 
summer beverages may be made. 

Very Good Black-Currant Wine.—To every three quarts 
of the currant-juice put the same of unboiled water, and to 
every quart of this again add one pound of moist sugur, 
Put it into a cask, and keep out a little te fill up with after. 
ward. If the cask be placed in a warm, dry room, the liquor 
will ferment of itself. When this has taken place, skim off 
the refuse, and fill up with the juice set aside for the pur- 
pose. When the working has ceased, pour in three quarts 
of brandy to forty of the wine. Stop it up closely for ten 
months; then bottle it, and after draining the thick part 
through a jelly-bag, it may also be bottled. The wine should 
be kept ten or twelve inonths before using. 

Peach and Apricot- Waters.—Both these waters, as well as 
those of other fruits, are readily made by mixiug two or 
three tablespoonfuls of the respective jams with a few 
blanched and pounded bitter almonds, lemon-juice, and ccld 
spring-water, with powdered loaf-sugar to taste. On being 
run through a lawn-sieve, these waters are immediately fit 
to drink. 

Shrub.—The rind of half a lemon and half an orange, 
pared quite thin; put it intoa pint of rum, and let it remain 


three hours, when it should be removed. Add to the rum a 


small winegl of strained lemon-juice, and the same of 





than simply refreshing. Blue paper, tartarized soda, (Ito- 
chelle salt,) two drachms; carbonate of soda, two scruples. 
White paper, tartaric acid, half a drachm, Dissolve the con- 
tents of a blue paper in water, stir in the acid powder, and 
drink during effervescence. 

Real Lemon and Kali.—Finely-ground white sugar, two 
parts; dried and powdered citric acid, one part; powdered 
bicarbonate of potash, one part and a quarter; mix in a 
mortar, and keep in a very closely-stopped bottle. One 
large teaspoonful to be stirred in two thirds of a tumbler of 
cold water. As this preparation is expensive, and does not 
keep well, the following is usually substituted for it: 

Lemon and Kali, or Sherbet of the Shops.—Finely-ground 
white sugar, half a pound; powdered tartaric acid and car- 
bonate of soda, of each a quarter of a pound; essence of 
lemon, thirty to fifty drops; all the powders should be well 
dried, add the essence to the sugar, then add the other pow- 
ders, and well mix. One teaspoonful in a tumbler of water. 
This preparation must be kept very dry in a tightly-stopped 
bottle. 

Ginger-Beer, No 1.—White sugar, five pounds; lemon- 
juice, a quarter of a pint; honey, a quarter of a pound; gin- 
ger, bruised, five ounces; water, four gallons and a half. 
Boil the ginger in three quarts of the water for half an hour, 
then add the sugar, lemon-juice, and honey, with the re- 
mainder of the water, and strain through a cloth; when 
cold, add the quarter of the white of an egg, and,a small 
teaspoonful of essence of lemon; let the whole stand four 
days, and bottle; this will keep many months. 





orange-juice, one ounce of lump-eugar dissolved in a pint 
and a half of water. Mix all together and bottle. 

Orange-Bitters.—Take a half ounce yolk of fresh eggs, 
carefully separated from the white, half an ounce of gentian 
root, one drachm and a half of Seville orange-peel, and oné 
pint of boiling water. Pour the hot water on the above 
ingredients, and let them steep in it for two hours; then 
strain, and bottle for use, 

Lemon-Syrup.—Eight pounds of sugar, three quarts of 
water, one quart of lemon-juice. Mix the sugar and water 
together. As soon as the sugar has dissolved, place it over 
the fire, and boil and skim it; then add the lemon-juice. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fic. 1.—WALKING-DRESS OF GREEN AND Pink CHANGEABLE 
&r.x.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with five bands of green 
silk. The upper-skirt is made without trimming, and is 
looped up at the back by a large bow of the silk, fastened 
with a long, pearl buckle. Waist and sleeves plain. Small 
straw hat, trimmed with a long, pink gauze veil. 

Fie. 1.—Dness rok a Youna Lapy.—The under-dress is 
short, and is of pink foulard; the upper-dress, of white mus- 
lin, is looped up each side of the front with bands of pink 
foulard, fastened with a black velvet button; full white 
waist, with long sleeves, and a low, square, black veivet 
bodice, Black sailor hat, with a pink ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Ssont Eventno-Dress ror a Youne Lapy.—The 
lower-skirt is of gold-color changeable silk, trimmed with 


Ginger-Beer, No. 2,—White sugar, three pounds; bruised } three ruchings of blue silk; the white muslin skirt is looped 


ginger, two ounces; cream of tartar, one ounce; four lemons, } 
shred; boiling water, four gallons; allow the whole to soak 
for two hours, then strain; add eight ounces of yeast, and } 
after a few hours, put into tightly-corked stone bottles, 


up with bows and ends of blue ribbon; the body is cut low 
and square, and is trimmed like the Marie Antoinette sleeves 
with bine ribbon and lace. 

Fic. 1v.—Eventno-Dress or Pink S1Lk.—The under-skirt 
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— 
is trimmed with a puffing of lace above a deep lace flounce. ; 
The Jong train is also trimmed with narrower white lace, } 
The body is made balf-high on the shoulders, and is worn 
over a white lace chemisette ; ‘thé, Marie Antoinette sleeves 
are trimmed with lace. Pink flowers in the hafr. 

Fic. V.—WaALKiING-Dress or Gray Monamr.—The under- 
skirt is trimmed with one deep ruffle, hea‘led-by a ruche of 

+ the same; the upper-skirt, body, and sleeves, are trimmed 
to correspond, and the former is very much looped up over 
e large tournure. Black straw hat, with a gray, curled plume. 

Fig. VI.—CARRIAGE-DRESS OF MAUVE AND WHITE STRIPED } 
§.x.—The bretelle mantilla, or skeleton skirt, as it is some- } 
times called, is made of black silk. This’ garment has no } 
sleeves. ; 

Fic. vu.—D1nyer-Dress OF GREEN SILK.—The under-skirt | 
is plain, but very long, and trimmed with a heavy black and ; 
green cord around the bottom, ,The upper-diress is of rich > 
biack silk, trimmed with fringe, looped at the sides with > 
rosettes, and has no sleeves. . 

Fic. vuL—PANNIER Dress or Mavuve-Cotorep Foutarp.— 
Qne deep ruffle trims the bottom of the under-skirt. The } 
elge of the upper-skirt, body, and sleeves, are trimmed with ; 
barrower ruffles, 

Fic. 1x.—WALKING-DreEss oF Biack £11k, with the under- ' 
skirt and casaque trimmed with a rich plaiting of black silk. 

GzvecraL ReMaRKs.—It will be seen by our wood-cuts that 
there is nothing very new in the shape of bonnets and hats. 
The former continue to be very small at the back, very nar- 
row at the sides, and very high in front; the latter are prin- 
cipally frames to hold a few flowers and a little lace to 
perch over the forehead, The ‘sailor-shaped collar is more } 
and more popular, especially with those ladies who have ; 
pretty throats, For morning wear, they are edged with 3 
colored muslin, with a bow of the same, or a white bow, ; 
edged with the same, 3 

With regard to the make of dresses, we are glad to say } 
that no change has taken place, for so numerous have been ; 
the new styles lately, that the fashion would almost change | 
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letween the time a lady took her dress to her dress-maker 
acd got it sent home. Short dresses for street wear, for 
both old and young; short dresses for the morning for the 
young, long dresses for afternoon, or visiting, seems to be 
the rule. But the make of these is so varied, and when not 
too exaggerated, the looped and puffed skirts are so be- 
witching that one never tires of them. 

One of the prettiest new walking-dresses which we have 
teen had but one skirt, which was ruffled three-fourths of } 
the way up at the back, and all the way up the front ¢ 
breadth; the bodice was made tight-fitting, with a postil- 
Kon-basque behind; this is jaunty for a mice figure, and 3 
tewer than the looped-up skirts, 

The newest things about the present fashion are the Con- 
fections, as the French call them, that is paletots, basques, 
etc, etc., in black’ or colored silks, muslin, grenadine, etc., 
not made to match the dress, only to harmonize with it, 
We will net say that no more paletots are worn. It is too 
convenient a fashion, too necessary even, in the female 
toilet, for them to be able to dispense with it. We will 
then say only that the paletot transforms itself this year 
into a tunic-casaque, forming at once a tight-fitting bodice $ 
aud a second skirt. Whether this garment ‘be called a } 
casaque, or a second dress, it is no less true that it takes the § 
place of a paletot, and that, especially when made of black } 
Slk, it quite answers the same purposes. The tight-fitting } 
casaque is worn either merely upon an under-skirt, to avoid 3 
putting on two tight bodices, one over the other, or else } 
Upon a dress with a plain bodice. 

Among the new models, we notice the tunic-casaque of 3 
black poult de soie, open and rounded off in front, gathered ; 
tpon both seams at the back, and looped up with bows of > 
black ribbon. The tight-fitting bodice is trimmed in the } 
shape of a low bodice in the Marie Antoinette shape, with a g 


silk fluting headed with several cross-strips of satin. The 
same trimming is put on round the edge of the casaque and 
of the demi-wide sleeves. 

The Watteaw Casaque, with large draped folds at the back, 
falling loose from the neck, is also worn, but less, however, 


“than other models, 


Next to tight-fitting casaques, composing the great ma- 
jority of modern out-of-door garments, we see mantelets of 
different shapes preferred by a certain number of people. 
Elderly ladies, all those who do not wish to go out in a 
tight-fitting casaque; wear the circular mantelet, rounded 
at the back, and continued into long lapels in front. On 
the other side, with fancy costumes, we see very pretty 
mantelets forming a pelerine at the back and rounded lapels 
under this pelerine, as well as in front. The latter models 
are meant for young married and unmarried ladies; they 
are trimmed with a narrow fluting, or with a marquise 
ruche of the same material as the mantelet. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Dress or Vi0Let-CoLoreD AND Wuite Srripep 
Mowarr ror A Youne Giru.—The under-skirt has one Jeep 
ruffle; the upper-skirt, which is alsu trimmed with a ruffle, 
has a square apron front, and is looped up and trimniad at 
the back with violet-colored bows. Wide violet silk sash. 
The body is cut square in front, and the sleeves are demi- 
wide. White straw hat, with violet plume. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or 7RAw-CoLonrp Mona, Striped with 
Brown, For A Lirtte Grru.—The skirt is a good deal gored, 
and trimmed with one ruffle. The waist is made open in 
front, half-high on the shoulders, and is worn over a white 
under-body.. Short, white, puffed sleeves. Brown silk sash, 
and hat of brown straw. 

Fig. 11.—SarLor Costume ror A Boy rrom Five To Srven 
Years OLp.—Jacket with a large turned-down collar, open in 
front, and loose, wide trousers of blue cloth, piped with 
white. Black leather belt, edged with a double piping of 
white kid. Shirt of fine linen, arranged in narrow tucks. 
Small turned-down collar. Black cravat. 

Fic. 1v.—Aprow oF BLack GLAcE SILK, with braces joined 
together in front with cross strips of silk. It is trimmed 
with narrow satin cross-strips, and satin buttons put on in 
scallops in front. Small, rounded pockets, with a small 
bow of satin upon each. 

Fic. v.—APRoN For A LittLe Grrt.—Gored apron of black 
alpaca, scalloped out round the bottom, and edged with a 
narrow fluting. A gimp button is placed at the point of 


} each scallop. Two small, round pockets are trimmed with 


bows made of the same material as the apron. 

Fic. ¥i.—APRON For A Litrre Girt.—Apron of black gros- 
grain silk, with braces and a small plastron. The braces are 
trimmed round with a ruche of the same material; this 
trimming is continued upon the apron, simulating a double 
skirt open at the side. It also hides the slit pocket on the 
right side, and is finished off with two loops and lappets. 

Fig. vit.—PInarore oF Wits Natnsoox; the front part is 
trimmed with tabs formed of narrow strips of nainsook, 
stitched, edged round with a narrow border in embroidery. 
The body of the pinafore is gathered on toa band edged with 
embroidery round the top. The short sleeves are gathered 
and trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. vit.—Gorep PrvarorE oF Brown HOoLLanp, edged all 
round with red waved worsted braid. 

Fra. 1x.—Aproy or Buack Sick ror a Youne Gim.—-The 
skirt and pockets are trimmed with a black silk frill edged 
with black guipure lace; the body is only trimmed with 
the lace. 

Fic. x.—Apnon ror a Youne Giri.—This skirt is made 
much fuller than the former one, and it, with the body and 
pockets, is trimmed with diamond-shaped pieces of blue 
silk, and in the center of cach diamond is a black button. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WILLSON’S NONPAREIL ALUMINUM. 


Warranted reliable time-keep- 
Superior to anything _ 
offered, Ladies’ Size, Fine - 
gine Turned; $17; Ladies’ Size, 
F.ne Engiye Turped, Elegant 
Enameled, $22; Gént’s Size, Fine 
Engine Turned, $18; Gent's Size, 
Fine Engine Turned, Engraved, 
$22. AL these watches are in 
Hunting Cases, and bear our 
Copyright trade mark. Imitation American 
movement in Gold plated cases, $20; — Duplex, $20; 
Silver Lepines, $15, A:ddress Witson & Co., Importers, 
142 Fulton street, New York. 


LADIES? 


DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS AND GARDENING? 
READ THE HORTICULTURIST, NEW YORK. 


EVERY NUMBER gives good practical directions for 
the care of your Garden, has beautiful illustrations of new 
and choice Flowers, and plans for Flower Gardens. SPLEN- 
pip Premiums of new Roses, Lilies and Books, given for 
new subscribers, Send stamp for illustrated prospectus or 
Specimen copy. 

ILENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop'r, 87 Park Row., N. ¥. 
LOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast Horses 
made Faster. Plain, practicat instructions for improv- 

ing speed and style, and much other valuable information 
in No. 19 of HANEY’S JOURNAL, only Five cents, of 
any newsdealer, or Jesse Haver & Co., 119 Nassau street, 
New York, Has exposures of humbugs. 


CASH for Original PUZZLES will be given by 

100 Merryman’s Moytaty.. See present number, of 

any newsdealer. Four different numbers as samples to 

new readers, sent post paid for 23cents. Half price. 

Largest, best and cheapest magazine of its kind, Jxssz 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau street, New York, 


$8000 SALARY. Address U. 8, Prano Co., N. ¥. 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
No. 4 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Great reduction in price, No. 1 $35; No, 2 $40; No. 3 $45. 
First-class Agents wanted. Address as above. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED! 
Agents to sell the Homs Suvurrte Szwine Macning. It 
inakes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH s1pzs, has the under- 
feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing Machine 
wer invented, Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. Send 
rcircular. Address Jonnson, CLank & Co., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ATENTS.—MUMM & CO. Editors Screntrric Amrri- 
can, 87 Park Row, New York. ‘Twenty-three years’ 
experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PATENTS. 


Opinions ho charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
information free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY, TO MALE AND FEMALE 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWIN@ MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINB in the mar- 
ket sold for Jess than $40, All others are infringements, 
and the seller and user are liable to prosecution and im- 
»risonment, Full particulars free. Address W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 


EVERY With the COTTAGE PRESS and the 
printing material accompanying it, every 
man can do his own printing neatly, 

guickly and cheaply. . They are so sim- 

M AN ple in construction, that a boy ten years 
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old can easily manage the largest size. 
PRINTER, 





























Printed instructions are sent with each 
office, enabling the purchaser ede at 
work without a previous knowledge of 
printing. A circhlar, containing full 
description, prices, testitnonials, &c., sent 
free to all. Our Specimen Sheets of 
Type, Cuts, &c., ten cents. Address 

ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 


53 Murray Street, New York. 


ANEY’S Art of TRAINING ANIMALS 
téllg all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse 
b ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus Tricks, 
‘suake charming, farm animals, &c. 2OO large pages, 
6O illustrations, only 5O cents of booksellers or Jesse 
Haney & Co,, 119 Nassau street, New York, Only com- 
plete book. 


| Pm dele CATARRH, SCROFULA. A lady who had 
suffered for years frum Deatness, Catarrh and Scrofula, 
was cured by a simple remedy. Her sympathy and grati- 
titude prompts her to send the receipts free of charge to 
uny One’similarly afflicted. Address Mars. M. C. Leceert, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

—————_—. 








. TEN. PER CENT. 
MICHIGAN BONDS 
For sale by A. WILKINS, Derroir, Mica. 


FOR $100 PER LINE 


We will insert an advertisement in One Thousand 
Newspapers, one month. The List includes 
Single Papers of over 100,000 Circula- 
tion weekly, more than 100 Daily Papers, in 
which thejadvertiser obtains 24 insertions to the month, 
and the: leading Papers in more than 500 
different townsand cities. Complete Files 
can be examined at:our office. Send Stamp 
for our Circular, Address GEO. P. ROW ELL & CO., Adver- 
tising Agents, New York. 


GEO. P-ROWELL & CO. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No, 40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY: 


The firm, whose letter we print below, gave us in 1867 
what was then the largest. contract we had ever received 
for our “Lasts or 100 Loca, Newspapsrs.” ‘The fact that 
they this year renew the order and increase the amount, 
is the best argument we can give that these “ Lists" are 
good advertising mediums. 


LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pa 
AXES, SHOVELS, SAWS, &c, 
No. 118 WATER STREET. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Dec. 3, 1868. 
Messrs. Gro. P, Rowei. & Co. 

Gentlemen :—One year ago with much hesitation, we 
gave you an advertisement for one of your Lists of One 
Hundred local papers; a very short time thereafter, we 
unhesitatingly added two more Lists of One Hundred 

rs. 

But a short time elapsed before we were inquired of on 
every side for “ Colburn’s Patent Red Jucket Ax,” proving 
to us that your plan of Lists had reached the very parties 
to whom we wanted to introduce the new patent Ax. 

The year having now nearly gone by, we cannot but 
believe your system of advertising by “Lists of Local 
Papers,” is just the kind of advertising we want, and we 
to-day, forward you an order still adding one more List o7 
One Hundred papers, making the number now altogether 
four (4) Lists of One Hundred (100) local papers. 

The more we talk with newspaper agents and editors’ 
agents, the more satisfied we are that the arrangement 
we have made with you is preferable to any we have ever 
heard of. The merit of the Ax itself has, of course, some- 
thing to do with the great dewand for it, but we are satis- 
fied that by your system of advertising by “ Lists,” we 
have accomplished in one year, what would have ordina- 
rily taken us five years to accomplish. 

Respectfully, 
LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL. 








Which contains: A List of over One Thousand News- 
papers, (THE BEST ADVERTISING MepiuMs,) and price cards 
showing advertising rates, and much valuable informaticu 
on the subject of advertising, free for 8 centstamp. 


oe GEO, PIROWELL & CO. 


Advertising Agents, 





40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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